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Our Unique Contribution 


Presidential Address 


By 


MARY CHANNING COLEMAN 


President of the American Physical Education Association 


N TIMES like these, when the foundations of our edu- 
cational philosophy seem like shifting sand, we turn 
with grateful sense of security to two of our educa- 

tional principles which stand out but the more bravely 
when assailed by the rising tides of inquiry and skepti- 
cism.* No points in the modern program of education 
are more insistent than first, the essential unity of the 
individual—that no part of us has any value or any sig- 
nificance except in its relation to other parts; and sec- 
ondly, that what we think in the long run is more im- 
portant than what we do—that the thoughts and the 
habits which education is giving to youth will last long 
after our most admirable institutions have crumbled, 
just as the contributions of Greek thinkers in education 
are green and living today, while the materialistic Roman- 
built roads have been grass-grown and their aqueducts 
have been skeletons for nigh two thousand years. 

One of the earliest of our leaders in education has ac- 
curately anticipated our emphasis on these fundamental 
principles; listen for a moment to Plato’s objectives in 
education: strength, suppleness, sensitiveness. These at 
first glance seem fantastic, even absurd, but look again; 
strength, yes, of body, mind, character; suppleness, of 
body, yes, also of point-of-view, all that give-and-take, 
that recognition of the rights of others which is implied 
in a true democracy; and semsitiveness, the sensitized 
surface that means appreciation and understanding, and 
which rightly looms large on our list of fundamentals in 
education. I think of my negro janitor whose schooling 
ended with the third grade, a gentleman, in all the essen- 
tials of the term. Read to him Amy Lowell’s Patterns, 
play to him Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, show him the 
austere and lovely lines of a Whistler etching, they meet 
a blank and unresponsive surface—they mean nothing. 
Surely one of the prime functions of education is to de- 
velop in us a sensitiveness to all that the world has to 
offer of beauty and of wisdom. 


7 are intriguing and arresting terms—strength, 
suppleness, sensitiveness; and especially so when we 
realize how broad their implications are in relation to 
physical education. First, strength, including health. 
Only lately have we been a health-conscious nation; since 
1914, we are determined that never again shall it be said 
of us that only when they are needed for the terrible 


* An address presented before the American Physical Education As- 
sociation Convention, April, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


business of war are we concerned with giving the nation’s 
youths full opportunity for the development of health 
and physical vigor. But look further—strength of will, 
of purpose! Our own age, like every other of which his- 
tory gives us any record, has an ample supply of these 
prophets who tell us that our young people have lost their 
forefathers’ power of endurance; that we have become a 
soft nation; that we can no longer take it on the chin; 
that the ability to tackle life with courage is not charac- 
teristic of the new generation. 

We must grant to these modern Cassandras certain 
grounds for their forebodings. In spite of economic strin- 
gency, each year sees conditions made easier, softer, more 
comfortable. A gymnasium built during the past year 
has an automatic heating system which provides a spring 
temperature for its indoor tennis courts, winter tempera- 
ture for its basketball, and summer heat for its swimming 
pool. The Yale Daily News, a student publication, ad- 
mits that “not only in physical equipment, but in every 
department of the University the way is paved for the 
ease of the undergraduate, and we deplore the doubtful 
benefits of too luxurious conditions in an institution de- 
voted to scholarly pursuits.” Who knows whether there 
will flow from our self-filling iridium-tipped fountain pens 
any language more moving, any dream more profound, 
any ideas which will mean more to civilization than 
those which came from chilly attics and the old goose- 
quill point? Or whether the motor cars with thousands 
of miles saved in walking give the riders more time for 
thinking, for reading, for friendships? Does the abund- 
ance of the things we have make up for the consistency 
of life? All honor to you in physical education that you 
have never tried to make things easy for youth, but have 
kept as one of four prime objectives strength—the de- 
velopment of all the powers and faculties of the individual. 

What right have we to expect from youth other stand- 
ards, other aspirations, than those of the world they live 
in? This same world, in its generalized aspects, does not 
offer an inspiriting spectacle. Our institutions, education 
in particular, are being invested with multiplying notes 
of interrogation. Pessimism would be easy, if we formed! 
our judgment upon massed effects; but it is rebuked at. 
once if we turn our attention to the individual. Enough 
has been heard of the progress in science and mechanism 
that marks the age. The most significant thing of all is 
the proof that human faculty, nerve, and impulse keep 
pace with it. So far from the race being lulled into tor- 
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por by its command of mechanical power, there is a 
ceaseless effort to better that franchise—to discover and 
extend the limits of achievement. What else can we say 
of the man whose faith in his parachute let him dive into 
space the other day from a point nearly five miles above 
the earth? What of the men who flew over Everest, or 
of those who struggled on foot for the conquest of the 
tallest pillar of the clouds? What of Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, now groping his way among the sinister ice masses 
of the uncharted polar seas? Youth today has in its rep- 
ertory all that the old heroes could do, and much that 
they never dreamed of. The proofs are all around us 
that courage, energy, and aspiration are as ready and 
abundant as ever to enrich the meaning of life. 

Those of us who distrust modern youth are short of 
memory and small of faith. Do you remember that the 
same generation which applauded Kipling’s scornful 
characterization of the English schoolboys as ‘‘muddied 
oafs at the wickets, and flanneled fools at the goals” was, 
ten short years later, with equal fervor, saying of these 
same lads, “My heart is with the Oxford men who are 
going out to die.” There are few more amusing and 
more wholesome experiences than the realization of how 
few of the daring and revolutionary expressions of today 
are original and how many borrowed from the green and 
salad years of our great-grandfathers and mothers. Lady 
Montague’s wish, 150 years ago, to take the “nots” out 
of the commandments and put them into the creed sounds 
very like Walter Winchell; and from prim little Jane 
Austen—herself surely one of our immortals—comes the 
flapper’s lament that life was hardly worth living since 
everything she really liked to do was either illegal, im- 
moral, or fattening. 


HE Greek conception of “suppleness” as an objective in 

education was achieved by games, debates, lyric con- 
tests, and all the varied activities of the spacious and 
sunlit palaestra. Our contribution comes especially 
through our sports and their training in leadership, in 
followership, in cooperation, in all the qualities which 
go to make for democracy. We in physical education 
have no need to be on the defensive here; we can point 
with pride to increasing emphasis on democracy through 
sports, through student leadership, through physical edu- 
cation as a way of life. But our democracy, in govern- 
ment and in sports, is yet young, and needs to shed more 
than a few pinfeathers before we can claim maturity of 
thought or practice. In spite of our Olympic victories, 
we can still learn something from the mother countries. 
We remember that England is still perhaps the most 
sport-loving nation in the world and that no other nation 
takes its recreation at the same time so seriously and so 
joyously. It would be difficult to find a more perfect 
example of democracy in sports than that you would 
see in a game of cricket played in the village green today 
in, let us say, Warwickshire—Shakespeare’s England; 
you would see a few players in white flannels—the squire, 
perhaps, and the parson; the rest of the team would be 
wearing blue smocks, and you would recognize the lad who 
blacked your boots that morning, and the butcher’s er- 
rand-boy; and every stroke of the game would be ap- 
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plauded by the village elders who sat aad 
play—the same sort of true democracy that 
sand-lot baseball games. 

We find much to strengthen our faith in our 
contribution to education when we realize the e 
which our leaders of educational thought look t 
training in suppleness of mind and body; and t 
zation makes us but the more determined to adh 
fine democracy of our sports program, in idea 
practice. 
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ND finally, after strength and suppleness, comes the 

last of these objectives in education, Sensitiveness 

the sensitizing of our minds and hearts and eyes and ean, 

Do you remember Dr. Jack’s suggestion of a sign to be 

placed above the movie doors, “Empty barrels fille 

here”? Do you remember Aristotle’s saying that the 

chief end of education is the wise use of leisure? Some. 
how, you know, the Greeks usually had a word for it. 

We Americans, so wise in many ways, are in other te. 
spects a childish people. The new leisure is handed y 
as an antidote for the machine age, and for the monoto. 
nous pattern of modern life, and we immediately begin 
to regiment leisure—to form it into the same pattems 
that made us need leisure. Let me quote to YOu some 
advice from a past master in education for leisure: “j 
you look back on your own education,” he says, “I am 
sure it will not be the full, vivid, instructive hours of 
truantry that you will regret; you would rather cane¢ 
some lack-luster periods in class. For myself, I have at. 
tended a good many lectures in my time; I still remember 
that a spinning top is an example of kinetic stability; 
but though I would not willingly part with such scraps 
of knowledge, I do not set the same store by them as by 
others that I came by when I was playing truant in the 
street—that mighty place of education, the favorite school 
of Dickens and of Balzac. Or, if our truant prefers, he 
may go out into the country, under a hedge of lilacs over 
a brook; and there he may fall into a vein of kindly and 
philosophic thought, and see life in a new perspective.” 
Why, if this be not education, what is it? 

The only way in which we can educate for leisure—o 
for any other purpose under heaven—is by awakening 
sensitized surfaces in the individual. Certainly for leisure 
the essence lies in the fact that it represents the expres- 
sion of our inner urge and the vocabulary for this ex- 
pression, so crude, so halting, so stumbling in most of 
us, is acquired through our sensitiveness to books and arts 
and crafts and sports and out-of-doors. We in physical 
education are far from making the most of our oppor 
tunities for opening the eyes and unstopping the ears to 
the mystery and harmony that are always close to us— 
what has been called “youth’s vision splendid.” 

Let us take only one example of these possibilities 0 
keener vision; we should probably agree that it is a very 
fine thing to take our boys and girls on a tramp through 
the woods; but will they see only trees in our Americat 
forests or will they recognize the English oak as the tre 
which built the three-deckers for the most gallant ships 
and the bravest sea captains the world has ever seet; 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Cleveland Convention 


Thirty-Ninth National Meeting of the American Physical Education Association 
and Joint Meeting with the Mid-West Society 


By 


MARION FRANCES WILSON 


Cleveland---Summarizer 


N THIS day of the New Deal our newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other publications are full of observations 
and word pictures of what is happening on the various 

fronts of our present civilization. It has been my job, 
and may I add enjoyable privilege, to cover this conven- 
tion for those of you who could not get to Cleveland. I 
also hope, that in the capacity of summarizer, I have 
gathered side-lights, attitudes, and reactions which may 
give to those of you who were here, a broader picture of 
this most successful gathering of physical education work- 
ers. 

T have heard many individuals from different profes- 
sions and various walks of life, say in the last few months, 
that they were glad to be alive in times like these. Few of 
us will doubt but that we are in a history-making epoch. 
It was thrilling to feel that the physical educators as a 
group are aware, in fact extremely aware, of the tremen- 
dous changes and upheavals going on all around us. They 
are right in there, on their toes, ready to take it or give 
it on the chin. 

There has been an attitude in the past on the part of 
educators in general to be exceedingly high hat regarding 
the press. Granted that this attitude has to a great ex- 
tent been justified. Whether 


“More of the children in the public schools at the pres- 
ent time will go to state hospitals than will graduate from 
colleges and universities.” This was a lead line in a local 
news story from the talk given by Dr. Yoder. It is the 
sort of thing the public must know and think about if 
physical education is going to get the support it needs. 

The speakers and other professional leaders who were 
asked for interviews were sporting to the nth degree. De- 
spite the fact that they were busy and had many things 
to do, they answered reporters’ questions (and some of 
the questions must have seemed stupid!) with a charm, 
a sincerity, which completely won the journalists. 

On the morning the convention opened, Karl Greenlee, 
President of the Iowa Physical Education Association, 
said he had been to every convention in the last five 
years and had never seen an opening day with as many 
people present, and so much activity and enthusiasm. 
Other conventionites remarked about the excellent service 
on the part of the hotel—the fact that the food was not 
only good, it was excellent. Of course there was the 
difficulty that at times the convention headquarters did 
not seem big enough, but few of us object to an occa- 
sional crowd if that crowd happens to be a cheerful one 

having a stimulating, enjoy- 








we like it or not, our prog- 


able time. Then too, the 


ress is tied up with the atti- 
tude of Mr. Man on the 
street. We realized that fact 
in the last few years. In 
other words, we must sell 
ourselves and our profession 
to the public. We need not 
lose one grain of our profes- 
sional prestige in doing this. 
If what the profession is do- 
ing is properly interpreted, 
it is news and the public 
should know it. With the 
help of trained publicists, 
they put this convention on 
the front page time and 
again. Many of our speakers 
had things to say which liter- 
ally hit the press right be- 
tween the eyes. That defi- 
nitely, is progress. 
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Cleveland Highlights A. P. E. A—1934 


. Guaranteed railroad fare—1'4 for round trip. 
. Souvenir convention program book, size 842x114, 


mailed to A.P.E.A. members prior to convention. 


. Banquet tickets for $1.75 with excellent food. 
. Sports Demonstration of unusual skills with ex- 


perts in charge. 


. Elementary Demonstration with seven cooperating 


school districts. 


. Visitation program with 


a) Trip to five private schools with luncheon and 
tea 

b) Trips to suburban schools 

c) Trips to Cleveland schools 

All trips arranged with private cars or bus service 


. The Shawn Men Dancers and the Humphrey- 


Weidman Dancers during convention week. 


. Courtesy of athletic facilities and swimming pool 


for men delegates at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 


. Trip around Cleveland to points of interest in 


air-flow Chryslers furnished through the courtesy 
of Chrysler Motor Service. 


10. “Olympia Through the Ages” with thirty coop- 


erating groups and three thousand participants. 














complaint was made that 
there were too many good 
things going on at the same 
time. That, of course, is a 
problem. Perhaps in the not 
too distant future, those 
energy tablets will be per- 
fected to the point where 
they will substitute for sleep, 
and then meetings can be 
scheduled for the full twen- 
ty-four hours of each day. 

A member of the hotel 
management remarked that 
he had never had a finer 
group of people with whom 
to deal. When those sudden 
and occasional changes had 
to be made, there was co- 
operation and a willingness 
to help. 






















































































































As to the actual meetings, there was a keen interest 
on the part of the listeners, there were intelligent and 
observing remarks as people filed out. As your summar- 
izer, I was unable to sit in on every meeting. I did, how- 
ever, attend parts of most of the meetings, and discuss 
later with those who had been there, the high spots. I 
also received copies of most of the talks so that in my 
individual summaries, I can give you a pretty general 
idea of what took place. 


General Sessions 

The opening general session was admirably handled 
by Miss Coleman, whose wit and charm, in the presenta- 
tion of the honor awards, was a delight. Representatives 
of the city who welcomed the delegates did so with en- 
thusiasm and brevity. The response of the audience was 
that of sincere approval. 

By Thursday morning, most of the delegates had ar- 
rived so the general session was very well attended. We 
were all sorry that Phil LaFollette was unable to get here 
to give his talk, but Rabbi Silver, an outstanding Cleve- 
land leader, not only in religion but in all civic affairs, 
caused a few of the delegates to list his speech as the 
most inspirational. He pleaded the cause of taking the 
ethics used and taught on the athletic field into our every- 
day living. 

Due to illness, Dr. Maroney, scheduled for the Thurs- 
day afternoon session, was unable to give his speech. Dr. 
C. L. Brownell of Teachers College stepped in to pinch 
hit, giving the high lights of Dr. Maroney’s scheduled 
talk. His recommendation that a national survey of all 
our teacher-training institutions be made, similar to that 
made of medical schools back in 1910 by the Carnegie 
Foundation, caused considerable interest and discussion. 
This is another lead in the direction that physical educa- 
tion is a profession which is coming into its own. He 
was followed by Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools of Providence, Rhode Island, who gave a very 
scholarly paper on the integration of physical education 
with the school program as a whole and followed this pre- 
sentation with an inspiring plea for idealistic standards 
in school athletic relationships. 

The Friday morning meeting listened to a speaker who 
gave not only those physical educators, but all others as 
well, a well needed jolt. I am referring to Dr. Yoder, 
mentioned earlier in this article. The data he presented 
is the sort of thing which must be kept before the public 
so that public support will be adequate. He also made 
it clear that the teachers themselves should be aware of 
the great responsibility on their shoulders and be ready to 
help those children who are the potential clients for 
state hospitals. 

Dr. Henry Busch, Associate Professor at Cleveland Col- 
lege, addressed the last general session. He gave the 
delegates a rousing send-off of encouragement and chal- 
lenge. 

Demonstrations 

The public school demonstration held Friday after- 
noon in Music Hall was exceptionally well done. Physical 
educators seem to have an unusual knack for doing things 
on the dot—by that I mean on schedule as scheduled. 
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This demonstration was no exception. It was Tun of 
smoothly and on time. I will not mention the individual 
activities performed, but do want to say that one of th 
impressive angles was that the children Participatin 
were enjoying themselves. That is something that has 
not always happened in any sort of program with 
sters. 

I was particularly impressed with the Friday night 
demonstration, “Olympia Through the Ages.” It js Not 
an easy task to put on a top-notch show and still include 
the educational point of view. This was done thoroughly, 
The great audience of six thousand saw in action the 
history of physical education. They saw it Progress 
from century to century with all the various influences 
from different areas. And they should have realize 
that the physical education of today has combined qj 
of the best elements of the past, as well as developed 
features adaptable to this immediate present. It was q 
great performance, and congratulations uncountabk 
should go to those Cleveland leaders who made such g 
remarkable demonstration possible. 

The unusual sports demonstration held at the Allerton 
on Friday afternoon attracted a large crowd, so large 
that people were turned away due to lack of space. The 
sports used were of the newer type popular in community 
center activities. What with the new leisure abounding 
these days, it is natural that physical educaiors should 
be interested in ways of meeting the new interests. Bad- 
minton, bowling on the green, swingball, rocque, archery, 
and battle board tennis were the activities shown. 

The Cleveland Athletic Club had handball, squash, and 
exhibition swimming to show the convention visitors. 


young. 





Eating Meetings 

Thursday noon was the time for reunion luncheons. | 
was so enthused getting with my own classmates and for- 
mer associates, I did not cover any of the luncheons but 
my own, Wisconsin. Since Miss Trilling told us that 
she is continually being criticized for the fact that Wis- 
consin graduates are bally-hoo artists about their own 
school (I do not guarantee that she did say bally-hoo, 
but she might have! ), I shall remain cruelly silent about 
the talks and responses at that luncheon. 

The Thursday night banquet was one I and others I 
talked to, shall remember for a long time. The menu 
was well selected and met with utmost approval. “They 












would serve steak at a gym teachers’ banquet”’ said a 
smart reporter. His objection was not to steak but to 
the idea of trying to serve steak to such a large crowd. 
But a few minutes later when he had his first bite, he 
grinned and added, “but it’s darned good steak at that.” 
And it was. The handling of this banquet was one of 
the arts of excellent hotel service. 

The Convention Dance, held later in the Ball Room, 


was frequently and enthusiastically commented upon the § 


next day. 

The State Luncheon, held Friday noon in the Ball 
Room, had a large turn-out and every one seemed to 
enjoy the food and the wit of the toastmistress. The 
Ohio State Dinner held that evening at the Allerton was 
of particular interest to the men. Francis Schmidt, the 
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,coach at Ohio State was introduced and was received 
m thusiastically at once. One of the coaches said later, 
es the sort of fellow you talk to ten minutes and you 
feel that you've known him all your life.” 


Section Meetings 

Teacher Training —Mr. N. P. Neilson addressed the 
Teacher-Training Section on Thursday morning and put 
forth ideas similar, though not identical with those of 
Dr. Maroney. The similarity lay in the attitude that 
something could be done to raise the standards of our 
teacher-training institutions. It was Dr. Maroney’s idea, 
you will remember, to establish a National Academy. 
Neilson made a good point about state certification of 
teachers when he said “state certification requirements 
should grow out of a knowledge of the teacher-training 
program necessary for the preparation of teachers so they 
will be competent to teach the program the child needs.” 
He also stressed the point that since the bulk of the phys- 
ical education activities taught to youngsters in grades 
through the sixth, were handled by the regular classroom 
teacher, it is essential that these teachers should have a 
physical education background adequate to meet the 
needs. 

Therapeutic Section—Floyd Eastwood of New York 
University had some valuable and interesting material 
on sport injuries. His survey proved that a great many 
injuries received in athletic activities by both men and 
women, could be greatly reduced by proper supervision, 
better equipment, and more thorough knowledge on the 
part of the leaders. 

Dr. Lee H. Ferguson of Western Reserve University 
challenged coaches and teachers with the statement that 
“some of you athletic directors are putting boys and girls 
with undiscovered tuberculosis through programs of ac- 
tivity which may speedily put them in their graves or 
make wrecks of them for life.” His solution to this 
difficult situation would be a required tuberculin test with 
X-ray follow-up of all questionable cases. 

Dr. Moulton of Oberlin gave the report of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Examinations for Girls. She made it 
clear that there is a definite difference between a physical 
examination and a medical examination and that the 
second goes on where the first leaves off. Of course 
there are borderline cases and a few instances where the 
two examinations do overlap, but like learning French 
verbs, we are just sure we understand the thing when the 
next page will say “these are the exceptions.” 

Lula Sweigard jolted a few when she said that much 
of our posture work did more harm than good. ‘Many 
times,” she said, “the best procedure is to follow the prin- 
ciples of good hygiene regarding rest, nutrition, activity, 
freedom from emotional strain, and leave the subject of 
posture untouched unless we are sure our teaching has 
definite value.” 

College Men’s Athletics and Physical Education— 
These men’s meetings were certainly popular. What with 
personages like Lou Little, Harry Kipke, Francis 
Schmidt, St. John, and other well-known leaders, ideas 
of all varieties were buzzing around like mosquitoes. Kipke 
was sincerely gracious when he said the people he was 
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addressing were doing the real job in physical education. 
Educators have felt that, but coaches of champion teams 
did not say it. Lou Little maintained that football did 
have educational value. His point was good that per- 
sonality is the key to a successful life measured in terms 
of usefulness, achievement, and happiness. Unfortunately 
in the past some people have pointed to successful men 
who had played on their college varsities and said, ‘‘foot- 
ball did that.” Football probably did not, but it no 
doubt did contribute. Little stated that when the mil- 
lenium arrived college athletics would be endowed so that 
they would be free to the public, but that in the mean- 
time, he did not feel that the necessity of gate receipts 
was harmful. St. John from Ohio State said at a later 
meeting that sports should support themselves—that a 
good lesson was learned at the last Olympics, namely, 
showmanship—and that he intended to try the same 
thing at track meets this spring. 

Women’s Athletics—Ellen Mosbek, through a ques- 
tionnaire survey, has found that the objections to inter- 
scholastics are becoming less vigorous. It was only 
natural that there should have been a great disapproval 
of this type of competition for girls because of total dis- 
regard for the greatest good for the greatest number. 
When our programs are so organized that every girl is 
provided for, there is a place for some forms of inter- 
scholastics. She also pointed out that the future trend 
of G.A.A. organizations will be to plan more mixed recre- 
ation, that is boys and girls. After all, in later life these 
students are going to live together in the same communi- 
ties and playing together now can contribute to future 
cooperation. 

The women’s division came out very definitely against 
the situation in one community where promoters were or- 
ganizing girls’ football. Apparently there still is plenty 
to do in educating the public away from this sort of ex- 
ploitation. 

Some new sport heads were created at this meeting. 
The complete report of this will appear in a later issue. 

Physical Capacity and Sensory Tests—This was a 
new section for a national meeting. The new types of 
equipment and apparatus were on display where those 
interested could look them over carefully. The placing 
of the equipment in this room was excellent as there was 
plenty of room to move around and study things. The 
reaction of many of the visitors at this meeting was one 
of enthusiasm and interest. It is good to know just what 
the best apparatus is and how it should be used, even 
though it may be some time before the use of such equip- 
ment will be as widespread as it should. 


Research.—Dr. Karpovich pointed out that the pro- 
fessions of medicine and physical education can meet on 
a middle ground, peaceably. Some physical educators 
have looked on exercise as a panacea for the cure of every- 
thing and the physicians have looked on with suspicion. 
It was interesting to know that mild cases of diabetes can 
be helped by exercise, which makes the use of insulin 
unnecessary. Dr. Rugen felt that inasmuch as most of 
the material presented at this convention would be pub- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Responsibility of the Physical Educatoy! 
School Health Program 


y have developed to such a 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, Ph.D 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


in the 


N 1873 my mother taught 
| a one-room school in 

northern New York. One 
morning during the late fall 
or early winter two young 
men from the district ap- 
peared at the door and announced their intention of pre- 
paring for college.* There were no free public high 
schools in the community, the classifical “prep” school 
was a thing unknown to these people, and in fact the 
plain slab structure at the crossroads where mother held 
forth represented the educational institution where most 
boys and girls of the neighborhood first learned their 
letters and later completed finishing school. The age 
range of students was from four to eighteen, with boys 
and girls up to twenty or twenty-one enrolling during 
the winter months for a little extra “schoolin’” all of 
which emphasized training the mind. Physical, social, 
and moral education was the combined job of the home 
and church. Out of this setting developed the little red 
school house made famous, not then, but later by skill- 
ful writers and emotion-stirring politicians trained else- 
where. 

The term “teacher specialization” was unknown where 
mother taught. While one group of children played with 
blocks on the floor in front of the wood fire, two or three 
older students nearby might pour over the second book of 
Caesar or struggle with the intricacies of algebra. (In 
passing it might be said that the two boys were admitted 
to college a year or two later and it is said became 
responsible men in their chosen fields.) 

But times have changed in that community. Now, 
consolidated schools are located near the centers of 
rural population, a state normal school is situated nearby, 
and several colleges may be found within a radius of one 
hundred miles of the little old slab school house that 
was not even red. 


MONG other things, improvement in educational 

opportunity has brought with it teacher specializa- 
tion. Confined strictly to health and physical education, 
it is not uncommon in the more highly organized public 
schools to find a dozen or more specialists in this field 
ranging from corrective teachers to football coaches, from 
psychiatrists to exponents of the modern dance. 

Views differ with respect to the degree of specialization 
to be provided in teacher-training institutions. Thus one 
group proposes the thesis that specialization has gone 
too far, and that isolated bits of content and individual 
subjects are stressed disproportionally without due con- 
sideration to educating the whole child. Another group 
asserts that content and method in the various fields 


* A paper presented before the Eastern District Association Conven- 
tion, April, 1934, at Atlantic City. 












extent that even greater 
cialization is necessary, Boi} 
groups agree on two points 
(1) that the education, 
offering is much richer 4, 
day than a generation ago, necessitating a greater nyp, 
ber of experts; and (2) that specialization of teach, 
function should contribute to a better all-round edu.) 
tion of youth, or said in another way, specialization j | 
justified only to the degree that greater education, | 
riches accrue therefrom. 

In discussing the responsibility of the physical ed. 
cator in the school health program, it is apparent y 
once that several problems are involved: (1) what is th 
function of health education; (2) how is the progran 
to be organized; and (3) what is the specific réle of th 
physical educator in the matter? 











T SEEMS appropriate to sketch briefly the writer; 
views concerning the function and organization of the 
health program, and then to indicate some of the respon. 
sibilities which the physical educator is expected ty 
assume. 
Since the World War there has been a tendency in som 
localities to include in the health education department 
all functions which are performed by school physicians, 
nurses, dentists, oral hygienists, psychiatrists, health 
teachers, health counselors, and the entire physical edv- 
cation staff. While this administrative policy may have 
been justified because of local expediency, it appears to 
the writer that for the present, the term health and phy. 
sical education is more appropriate when one refers to al 
of the activities maintained by the above personnel. In 
this plan, health and physical education embraces two 
main lines of work, namely, health education and phy:- 
ical education. Health education is further subdivided 
into: health service, healthful school living, and health 
instruction. This distinction refers to the types of func 
tions performed by each; thus health service ‘include 
things done to the child primarily to improve or protec 
his health, such as the annual health examination, follov- 
up procedures, periodic inspections, clinics, vaccinatio 
and immunization, school feeding, and first aid; health 
ful school living is concerned with providing a healthful 
environment for children in such matters as insuring 4 
sanitary and safe school building, equipment, and facil 
ties with which to work; and health instruction deals with 
direct teaching, integration of subject matter, and the us 
of various school and life experiences in which the chil 
is taught how to live in a healthful manner. 
In those elementary schools not organized on a platoo 
basis or departmentalized, the classroom teacher assumé 
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the task of providing instruction in health. Due to the 
limited amount of specialization in the elementary school, 
these will be ignored in the present discussion. In second- 
ary schools it is customary to delegate the responsibility 
of health instruction to teachers of biological science, 
home economics, general science, pure science, social 
science, and physical education, although there is a defi- 
nite trend among some educators favoring the employ- 
ment of a special teacher for this work who would co- 
ordinate the instruction given by the other departments 
and provide additional instruction in essential health 
matters not covered by the above groups. Altogether too 
often the administration fails to enlist the cooperation of 
the entire health and physical education personnel in 
assisting with the health instruction program. Rigid ob- 
servance of narrow functional responsibilities among 
members of the staff inhibits rather than promotes de- 
partmental efficiency. a . | 
Due to the numerous interrelationships which exist 
between the different aspects of the health and physical 
education program, it is imperative that personnel of the 
divisions utilize opportunities to serve the best interests 
of children in an area wider than the bounds of their own 
specialty. The finger of suspicion should be pointed at 
the physician whose only concern lies in the examination 
of children for the purpose of noting defects. His duty 
extends to recommendations concerning diet, exercise, 
rest, and instruction to parents and children in ways of 
healthful living, quite as well as in finding out how de- 
fective the child is. Likewise the teacher of health who 
depends entirely upon textbook instruction is to be crit- 
icized for not having utilized the various experiences of 
health service or physical education as a means of vital- 
izing the development of healthful habits and ideals. 


HE responsibilities of the physical educator in the 

school health program are manifold. Due to the ex- 
panding activities of health and physical education there 
has been too great a tendency to employ specialists for a 
select group of activities, and for them to assume a “hands 
off” policy with respect to marginal or associated func- 
tions. The fault may be laid partly at the door of the 
teacher-training institutions where again a group of high 
powered specialists seek to further their own individual 
interests. But more especially the fault lies in the ad- 
ministration of local programs wherein members of the 
staff are allowed to perpetuate the spirit of “rugged in- 
dividualism” without regard to the necessity of integrat- 
ing the experiences of the growing child. 

The very nature of physical education gives to the 
teacher of this program a closer insight into the needs, 
abilities, and temperament of students than is afforded 
other teachers in the school. With a background rich in 
biological science, physical diagnosis, mental and social 
hygiene, nutrition, and community sanitation, as well as 
in the physical education activities, the well-trained 
physical educator is admirably equipped to render ef- 
ficient service in health education. Unfortunately not 
all of the training schools provide instruction in each of 
the above fields. 
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Probably no other person in the school, except the 
physician and nurse, is so well prepared to note signs 
and symptoms of illness. This does not mean that the 
physical educator will take the place of the doctor or 
nurse, but it does mean that his training and close con- 
tact with children will be used in giving kindly advice to 
those in need of medical attention. The physical educa- 
tor, physician, and nurse must establish an efficient and 
harmonious relationship if the best results of health serv- 
ice are to be obtained. The same relationship should 
exist between the physical educator and the school psy- 
chiatrist. During the periodic health examination the 
physical educator should assist the physician in matters 
of routine inspection notably in the field of body mechan- 
ics or posture. Traditional practice gives to the physical 
educator responsibility for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the physician in correcting functional posture de- 
fects. Reference to inspection and examination of pupils 
are indicated merely as examples of the types of articu- 
lation that should exist between the physical educator and 
the health service staff. 


|X THE field of health instruction, however, the phys- 
ical educator finds his greatest opportunity to serve 
health education. The development of health instruction 
in secondary schools has been slow due to: (1) nineteenth 
century legislation dealing with physiology, alcohol, to- 
bacco, and narcotics, which gave to the general public a 
false sense of relative values; (2) emotional fervor of 
some pseudo health experts who have made fraudulent 
claims unsupported by scientific evidence; (3) failure of 
school administrators to support any program which does 
not designate knowledge as the primary objective; (4) 
petty jealousies between physical educators, science teach- 
ers, and others who have assumed a “dog in the manger” 
attitude; and (5) economic conditions during the past 
five years which practically rule out the adoption of new 
programs in education. 

But there is no question about the future. The changes 
in our socio-economic conditions compel the well informed 
educator to give more attention to health instruction in 
secondary schools. How will the program be organized? 
It may be that various departments will contribute to 
health teaching as opportunities present themselves. To 
be effective this plan will necessitate a health counselor 
or coordinator to articulate the work of the various de- 
partments.’ Possibly a new department of health in- 
struction will be established. Perhaps one group, such as 
the physical educators or science teachers, will assume 
the responsibility for health instruction. Whatever ad- 
ministrative policies are adopted, the physical educator 
must share in the furtherance of these policies. 


HERE special teachers of health are employed, the 

physical educator will carry out the functions 

assigned to him in the same manner as the departments 

of biological science and home economics are expected to 
(Continued on Page 46) 








1 Health Trends in Secondary Education, American Child Health 
Association Bulletin, 1927. 
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Treatment of Birth-Injured Childrea| 


By 
ELIZABETH C. ADDOMS 


Assistant, Department for Re-Education of the 
Birth Injured, 
Neurological Institute of New York 


American Physical Education Association, April, 1933, 

Dr. Earl R. Carlson, of the Neurological Institute of 
New York, gave an account of the nature of injuries re- 
ceived at birth. The address, printed in the JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PuysIcAL EpucaTION, January, 1934, de- 
scribes causes and symptoms, stresses the psychological 
aspect of the abnormal condition, and recommends an 
educational procedure for patients thus afflicted. The 
present article aims to outline in more detail an actual 
program for such children. 

If results of examination indicate that the disease is 
non-progressive and the mentality normal, the case may 
reasonably be considered amenable to treatment. The 
child should be tested to determine whether any other 
untoward condition than the birth injury disturbance 
exists—for example, infected tonsils or adenoids, glandu- 
lar unbalance, eye and ear disorders. If there is a speech 
difficulty its exact cause should be determined. In in- 
stances of sight, hearing, and certain speech defects, 
placement of the individual in a suitable educational 
environment may be important. 

When admitted for treatment the boy or girl should 
enter a friendly, happy, but business-like atmosphere. 
An attitude of quiet poise in the instructor is essential to 
the patient’s progress. 

To procure an intelligent response from the child of 
school age some time should be taken to give him an ele- 
mentary understanding of his body as a mechanical 
structure to which the same principles of balance may be 
applied as to any inanimate structure. From an expla- 
nation made in simple language he should acquire a clear 
concept of his body framework in the poised erect posi- 
tion—“the three major weights—the head, the rib-cage, 
and the pelvis centered directly over each other; the head 
balanced on the top vertebra of the spine on a line with 
the lobes of the ears; the spine running down in four 
shallow curves to the strong supporting pelvis; the pelvis 
balanced on the heads of the upper leg bones; the upper 
leg bones resting on the lower leg bones and the feet 
forming arched supports at the base; the shoulders hang- 
ing from the muscles of the head and upper spine, and 
the ribs from their vertebral attachments.”' In this 
balanced posture the bony framework bears most of the 
body weight, leaving a minimum of strain on muscles and 
ligaments. An invaluable booklet in this connection, 


|’ AN address given before the Convention of the 


1 Mabel Elsworth Todd, First Principles of Body Balance, Mabel 
Elsworth Todd Studios, 160 Central Park South, New York City. 





written for the layman with a little or no understang,, 
of anatomy is First Principles of Body Balance, by Maby 
Elsworth Todd, illustrated by Victor Perard. Tho: § 
elementary in presentation it is sound in mechanics, 

Next, a brief explanation of the muscular SYstey 
should be made so that the child may, to some ext § 
visualize individual and group muscle actions; and, le 
ly, he should be told, in terms comprehensible to hit 
what is the cause of his present disability and what), 
must do to improve his condition. He should understa; 
that progress will be slow but that it will be sure if, f 
perseveres over a long period of time, that it will no}, 
easy, that self-discipline will be required, but that 4 § 
result should be worth the effort. The instructor sho 
instill as great hope for recovery as is reasonably justij; 
but care must be taken not to exaggerate in this Tespert 
thus causing future disappointment and discouragemey, 
The reader will understand that the information outling 
above must be adapted in its presentation to the age ani 
development of the individual. 





T HE types of disturbance arising from birth injuries ar 
numerous. For example, we find spasticity rangi 
from slight muscular hypertonicity to the more comple 
condition in which affected parts assume fixed position: 
due to uneven distribution of tonus; or there may 
rigidity resulting from simultaneous strong contraction ¢i 
antagonistic muscle groups. A type of involuntary mov. 
ment known as athetosis may frequently be observeif 
also—or irregular, jerky movements characteristic ( 
chorea. Tremor sometimes occurs. Then there is th 
class of cerebellar ataxic disorders showing unsteadines 
in performing voluntary movements, lack of equilibriu 
in standing and walking, and hypotonus of muscles. Her 
the sense of sight must be capitalized for maintenance 
of balance. In many cases there exists an interference j 
with affective tone causing an overloading of sensation 
with emotion. The above clinical symptoms seldom exis 
singly but in varying combinations, due to the location 
and extent of the area involved. 

Although treatment must obviously be entirely ini: 
vidual, the objective is always to establish correct dy 
namic patterns in the birth-injured child. Because 
the characteristic nervous excitability of spastic patient 
stimulation should be kept at a minimum in treatin 
these cases. For this reason too much talking on th 
part of instructor or patient during treatments resultsit 
an unsatisfactory response. For the same reason hea 
massage is contraindicated. Treatments are usually be 
begun by allowing a few moments in which the patiet! 
is asked to lie as quietly and as completely relaxed # 
possible. During this time, as in executing purposell 
movements later, he should be consciously trying to loos 
tight muscles and yet not thinking solely of this, sine 
such concentrated effort inevitably causes increased cot 
traction of already spastic muscle groups. Muscle edt 
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cation, the underlying principles of which are familiar 
to physical educators, follows. However, a few points 
especially applicable to the training of birth-injured chil- 
dren should be made. The primary aim is to develop 
voluntary control of muscles through their balanced ac- 
tivity. Therefore, slow, rhythmic coordinations, graded 
from simple to complex are recommended. The em- 
ployment of quiet music with a slow but regular beat is 
frequently of great assistance. Likewise the recitation 
of poetry may prove beneficial from the standpoint of 
relaxation and rhythm. Localization of movement to the 
part or parts intentionally being used should constantly 
be emphasized. Exercise should be active or, if neces- 
sary, assistive. Passive exercise should be used only for 
very slight rhythmic stretching of contracted muscle 
groups when antagonists have been relaxed. Exercises in 
which a little resistance is offered are in order but the 
child should not be urged to exert undue strength in over- 
coming the resistance. Because of the elimination of 
gravity load from joints, due to the buoyant effect of 
water, pool treatments prove distinctly beneficial to some 
patients. The water should be reasonably hot and great 
care must be taken to avoid fatigue. 


HE boy or girl should strive to cultivate a memory 
i muscular sensations, to recall the difference in feel- 
ing between tension and relaxation. This is of real impor- 
tance and is, therefore, worth a considerable expenditure 
of time and thought. In giving directions the instructor 
will elicit a better response by using verbs that convey a 
concept of the result he purposes to attain—for example, 
“soften” or “loosen” is more significant than “relax.” 
Likewise “stretch” is preferable to “reach” since the for- 
mer word involves in greater degree a concept of the 
action itself, the latter of the end to be accomplished. 

Negative commands should be avoided since they form 
a picture in the patient’s mind of a condition that is un- 
desirable. Surprisingly good results often come by appeal 
to the youngster’s imagination. Such suggestions as “feel 
soft—like a kitten”; “make this muscle feel like mo- 
lasses”; “feel as if you were melting”; ‘feel heavy—like 
a bag of flour”; and “feel as if you were sinking down 
into the mattress” almost always aid in producing re- 
laxation. Similarly telling a child who habitually holds 
his shoulder girdle in a high, fixed position to imagine 
as he walks that there is a lead weight hanging from each 
elbow, will cause release of tension throughout his whole 
body as the shoulders drop to their natural level. Of 
course, muscle education should proceed from the larger 
groups to decreasingly smaller ones with constant em- 
phasis upon conservation of energy in movement. 


TIS important that the child learn to sit as soon as pos- 

sible since the attainment of this posture opens new 
avenues of development both mental and physical. Dis- 
tribution of the body weight evenly on both tuberosities 
should be stressed. Failure to observe that weight is 
being borne mainly on one side may result in development 
of a contracture and lateral deviation of the spine that 
might have been avoided. Likewise when the patient is 
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learning to stand and walk he should be cautioned to place 
equal weight on both feet. Walking on parallel lines 
proves of value in some cases as does practice before a 
rnirror. 

For teaching writing, a blackboard set on an easel is an 
invaluable asset. Obviously emphasis should be placed 
on relaxation of shoulder girdle, arm, and hand muscles. 
At the start, large, free movements are desirable. Later, 
when desk writing is begun, movements should be made 
largely upon the “fat muscle” of the forearm, lessening 
tension in the fingers to a greater extent. With the spine 
extended, both arms should rest easily on the desk but 
the child should not lean upon them. In this position 
one hand steadies and guides the paper while the other 
writes; and there is no reason for turning the head. 

Tracing the designs, both at the blackboard and on 
paper, is decidedly helpful as a means of learning control 
in performance of refined movements. Likewise all forms 
of occupational therapy beneficial to the patient should 
be encouraged. 

Efforts directed toward speech correction are probably 
best made by experts in the field who at the same time 
understand the nature of handicaps resulting from birth 
injuries. In most cases it is futile to spend time on 
speech training until a fair degree of relaxation and co- 
ordination are achieved, since the lack of proper articu- 
lation is frequently due to the same underlying cause as 
the general physical disability. When the requisite motor 
control has been acquired, speech usually comes more 
easily if accompanied by simple coordinations of arms, 
legs, or both. This is probably due to the fact that a 
portion of the patient’s attention is thereby diverted from 
the speech mechanism so that intention spasms of the 
throat muscles are eliminated. For the same reason it is 
often helpful to have the patient count by intervals of 
three, seven, or any other number for which some mental 
activity is required—the aim being to further divide the 
attention. In some cases practice in proper sound for- 
mation before a mirror may be recommended. If the 
child’s concentration is poor, speech training can serve 
a double purpose. It may be used as one method of 
focusing attention thereby becoming a valuable adjuvant 
to other educational measures. 


SOUND psychological approach in dealing with 

birth-injured children is of paramount importance, 
since as a group they are extremely sensitive. The in- 
structor should make the treatment as interesting as pos- 
sible without allowing it to degenerate into a play period 
with the child commanding the situation. The patient 
should be provided with some opportunities for complete 
success so that he may enjoy the sense of accomplishment 
and thus be stimulated to further endeavor. He must 
learn to accept deserved praise and adverse criticism 
calmly and graciously. 

Home cooperation is essential. The general program 
outlined by doctor and instructor should be adhered to 
faithfully if best results are to be obtained. At least two 
half-hour periods daily, either at home or at the school 

(Continued on Page 47) 









day, to ascribe to phys- 

ical education the val- 
ue of character building. 
We are told by platform 
orators and by the writ- 
ten word that courage, 
self-conrol, honesty, 
sportsmanship, team- 
play, cooperation, and 
what not, are the sure, or 
at least the potential, 
consequences of partici- 
pation in physical educa- 
tion activities. Physical educators gladly agree with 
these sentiments, joyously accept them as gospel truth, 
and consequently assure the world at large that physical 
education is, or can be, a potent factor for the moral re- 
generation of our present-day civilization, in spite of 
the fact that very few physical educators seem to have 
a knowledge of what character is, how it develops, and 
how it can be trained. 

In these times when the “so-called” special subjects are 
questioned as to their value in a school program it be- 
hooves us to look more sharply at our claims. That the 
human behaviors we call character behaviors are acquired 
during the growth of childhood, no one will deny. That 
certain behaviors could be acquired during a physical 
education activity must also be accepted, for personality 
changes with every new experience. That opportunities 
for the acquisition of the so-called character behaviors 
abound in greater numbers in a physical education hour 
than in an hour of purely academic classroom learning 
is also true, as will be shown later. But what is not gen- 
erally known is just what it is that is acquired and just 
how this acquisition takes place. 

A review of the fallacious notions held in this regard 
and a brief presentation of a sounder view will now be 
presented. 

At one time physical educators were content with Guts 
Muth’s primary goal of physical education, namely, the 
training of the body. Later this aim seemed to lack an 
educator’s dignity, so mental values were added. No 
difficulties were encountered in the claiming and pro- 
claiming of these mental values for physical education, 
for the then prevalently held theory of faculty psychol- 
ogy and its offspring, the doctrine of formal discipline, 
not only made these claims possible, but also acceptable. 
When the faculty psychology theory and the doctrine 
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of formal discipline died, we had to substitute somethin 
for our claimed mental values. And since, as I said be 
fore, character education is all the style today, we eithe 
made this our chief aim or we added it to the others. 

I said that the faculty psychology theory was SUp- 
posed to be dead. As a matter of fact, this theory has 
been buried repeatedly only to rise again from its grave 
and, under the guise of a different nomenclature, to liye 
again lustily. 

In our aims of physical education, we still insist o 
claiming that the powers of courage, self-control, persis. 
ence, etc., can be developed through physical education, 
Today, physical educators stand in the same position in 
regard to character education, as they formerly stood in 
regard to mental education. 


ET me be specific. First, the faculty psychology 

theory stated that there existed distinct faculties o 
capacities of the soul. Contrast this with the present-day 
widely accepted theory of character which states that 
there exist distinct traits of character. Second, the fac- 
ulty psychology stated that the soul entered, for the 
time being, into each activity. Contrast this with the 
present general belief that character guides, and thus 
enters into, our everyday social behaviors. Third, the 
faculty psychology stated that the soul remained a unity, 
a consistent whole, and this claim is also generally held 
for character today. 

The doctrine of formal discipline stated that syste 
matic exercise (or a repetition of similar experiences) 
would improve various more or less distinctly related and 
more general functions. We say, today, that the leam- 
ing of a behavior (through repetition) improves a more 
or less distantly related and general character trait. 

What Trow (1932, p. 270)* states with regard to the 
faculty psychology, applies equally well to our belief in 
character education. He says: “It placed faith in the 
acting of some potent, benevolent, but mystical power 
which automatically strengthened a faculty (character ot 
trait), if only the victim were a good boy and studied his 
lessons” (reacted as we wished him to react). 

What is the difference between the former claim, 0 
belief in the claim, that Lawyer X, who was clever a 
analyzing cases and who was the product of a so-calléi 
classical education, was successful because of his classic 
training, and the present claim, or belief in the claim thi 
Lawyer Z, who is clever at analyzing cases and who wo 
his letter in football, is successful because of his athleti 











*See bibliography for this and following references. 
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training? Aren’t we forgetting, as we formerly forgot, 
the more numerous nonentities who also had a classical 
education or who also played football? Why persist in 
this fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc? is 

In view of all these false beliefs, it seems childish and 
a futile pastime to evaluate, by means of group opinions, 
per se, our physical education activities for their various 
character values, and to base our curriculum on such find- 
an expressed this well when he said, speaking of the 
questionnaire method (and that is the method generally 
used to get character value evaluation), it is “a habit 
with us, when we are puzzled with a problem to consult 
others who are equally puzzled or who perhaps have not 
reflected on the problem at all and to evolve a solution 
out of our collective ignorance.” (Bode, p. 82.) 

We must also be cautious in our acceptance of such evi- 
dence as recently presented by Clevett (the only char- 
acter-education-through-physical-education experiment I 
know of) when the evidence is based on such meager 
data, when we are not told whether the difference, in 
honesty, is a reliable one, and when its transfer value is 
not considered. 


UT let us move on. First, I will present you with a 
B set of premises which justify my belief' in the method 
of the teaching of social behavior through physical edu- 
cation, which I will later present. These must neces- 
sarily be brief for time does not permit my enumerating 
the arguments and evidences on which I draw my con- 
clusions. 

The first premise is that character, as a single unitary 
thing, a metaphysical thing, a static thing, a private pos- 
session of a person, a thing different from and superior 
to the organized specific behaviors of man, a third dimen- 
sional thing, a thing which has the power of directing and 
regulating specific behavior, does not exist. 

To say that Smith has character and to mean thereby 
that this “thing-ized” and unified entity somehow or other 
directs and guides his everyday conduct is to bring to life 
again the supposedly buried ghost-soul. Such a claim 
is as absurd as the German saying: “Es ist der geist der 
sich den Koerper baut.” (It is the soul that builds itself 
the body.) 

Holt (1932, p. 259) expresses this well when he says 
that if wholes (character) is a thing separate from its 
parts (specific acts or behavior) and is a superordinated 
whole, “to say ‘whole’ constitutes, generates, dominates, 


1 Some readers may interpret this statement to mean that I am 
about to substitute a set of my own beliefs for those which I have 
criticized. That is precisely what I am proposing to do, but my theory, 
unlike the one criticized, is based on premises or assumptions which 
are either substantially proven psychological facts or are accepted by 
most of our leading educational philosophers as sound premises. 

Since we possess, as yet, an insufficient amount of objective and 
reliable facts to account wholly for character and character education, 
we must fall back upon theories or beliefs regarding these. But theories 
are sound only to the extent that the assumptions on which they are 
based are sound. Thus Darwin’s theory of natural selection was sound 
only as long as the five assumptions on which his theory was based 
were accepted. When any of them was factually disproved or considered 
inadequate, the theory of natural selection was displaced by some other 

lief. It is by thus overhauling the assumptions underlying our beliefs 
that progress is made. 
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etc., etc., its parts is the most arrant nonsense.” 
character in this sense does not exist. 
does not exist, it cannot be developed. 

The second premise is, that character traits, such as 
cooperation, honesty, sportsmanship, loyalty, etc., as 
single entities, also do not exist, even though the most 
widely accepted theory of character says that character 
is the sum of such character traits. 

We all know individuals whom we would not hesitate 
to call honest, or cooperative, or loyal. Yet all we ac- 
tually know of them are the specific actions they have 
performed which we have seen or heard about, and which 
we judge and label to be honest acts or cooperative acts 
or loyal acts. Change the situation or condition under 
which he is reputed to have acted, and your judgment of 
his honesty, etc., may alter. Let someone else be the 
judge of the same act, and you are apt to have a dis- 
agreement as to whether he is honest or not. 

Furthermore, there exists no consistency in behavior 
with regard to any single trait of any single individual. 
Experimental evidence supports our everyday observa- 
tion that people are not consistently honest, cooperative, 
loyal, etc., nor are such traits possessed in any constant 
amount. 

For an individual to show courage in swimming four 
miles does not insure his showing courage in boxing the 
next day. For an individual to have shown courage in 
football does not necessarily mean that he will be cour- 
ageous when confronted with ruinous financial reverses. 

It seems clear that there is no agreement as to what 
the different traits actually mean and these traits are 
frequently contradictory and opposed to each other. For 
instance, isn’t loyalty to one’s country contradictory to 
loyalty to mankind; does not the generally accepted 
sportsmanship of tennis and that of baseball make for 
contradictions in ethics? 

To reiterate, character traits as unified conduct, or as 
units of conduct characteristic of people, are myths. They 
are nowhere to be found. However, the terms “char- 
acter” and the various “character traits’ can be used 
legitimately if they are used as an abstract term—like 
color, soft, fast, the number four, etc.—to denote a group 
of specific behaviors, events, or qualities that have like 
characteristics. Subsequently, whenever I will use them, 
they will be used in this sense. 


Thus, 
If such an entity 


HE third premise is that all that we can be known by, 
all that we can learn, and all that we, as individuals, 
can manifest are special reactions to specific situations. 
An individual’s sharing of tobacco with a friend when 
tobacco is plentiful, is a specific reaction to a specific situ- 
ation. For the same individual to share his drinking 
water with a disliked person, when he himself is thirsty 
and water is scarce, is also a specific reaction to a specific 
situation. They constitute two different reactions. 
Whenever we are confronted by a situation, or when- 


2 And equally absurd is the Gestaltist claims that the “Gestalt,” a 
third dimensional thing, determines the movements of its parts. When 
we see pictures of parts of a star and say it is a star, we have merely 
learned and have applied the learned relationship between the parts or 
elements which make up the whole star. 
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ever we are surrounded by a certain environment, we 
recognize certain previously encountered and understood 
elements in this situation. These elements may be ob- 
jects or conditions or relationships between these. A 
child of four, placed in exactly the same envirenment as 
an adult, would respond differently to the situation be- 
cause the child would recognize and note the significance 
of fewer of the situation elements than the adult. Whether 
but two or whether thirty elements of the situation are 
recognized, they are recognized and responded to as a 
unit. This response to a unit is due to our recognition 
of the unitary relationship of the situation elements to 
each other. By specific reaction to a specific situation, 
then, I mean coordinated or unified behavior, a unitary 
reaction, to what is perceived to be the total situation. 
But since no two situations we meet are exactly alike, no 
two situations should be responded to in exactly the same 
way. If we respond the same way to two situations, it 
means that we perceive the same elements and relation- 
ships in both, and fail to see the unlike elements or new 
relationships. 

The fourth premise is, that Aabits and not wishes or 
ideals, attitudes, or moral preachments, determine what 
elements or organized relationships are recognized in any 
situation and therefore what social behavior response is 
made to them. Specific reactions to specific situations 
constitute our habits. 

Our habits rule our thoughts, since all that we per- 
ceive and think is colored by them. Our habits form 
our effective desires, since they are demands for certain 
kinds of activities. Our habits furnish us with working 
capacities and the medium for action. Our habits are 
will and they constitute all that we call self. 

Our lives are dominated by our habits and not by atti- 
tudes and ideals. 

Because of our inability to explain how specifically 
learned reactions explained our ability to meet appar- 
ently new situations, we have resorted to word magic by 
giving to attitudes and ideals the credit for this capacity. 
As general powers that guide us in our conduct, these 
just do not exist. They, too, are a residue of our faculty 
psychology thinking. 

Attitudes are nothing more nor less than habits. Just 
as you can have a habit of twiddling your thumbs or of 
sliding into second base, so you can have habits of think- 
ing before you speak, persisting in staying with an un- 
solved problem, looking for relationships or consequences 
(a form of relationship) before acting, or of reacting in 
a more or less consistent way when meeting all difficulties. 
An attitude is a mode of behavior and as such is synony- 
mous with habits. Only when so employed, is its use 
legitimate. 

Ideals are wishes. They are worthless unless trans- 
lated into action. They have worth only when they be- 
come part of our sum total of habits. Once so translated, 
they vanish as an entity, since all actions are habits. 

To resort to high-sounding ideals and attitudes, and to 
look to their development, as a guarantee of desired be- 
havior in the future, only beclouds the issue. The devel- 
oping of habits so that the organism will increasingly be 
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more sensitive to the factors in the environment 
that is needed as a guide in moral education. 
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T HE fifth premise is that habits can be altered only by 
changing the environment in which the organism Dos. 
sessing the habits behaves. Habits are our Ways of 
using and incorporating our environment. This Places 
the responsibility of the nature of our habits almost ¢p. 
tirely on the environment to which the Previously ac. 
quired habits are given an opportunity to respond: 

The sixth premise is that the acquisitions by an ing. 
vidual of specific reactions to specific situations aid tha 
individual, in varying degrees, in the meeting of ney 
situations. This is true for three reasons: first, because 
the more types of similar situations met and Tesponses 
to them acquired, the lesser the likelihood of meeting 
totally new, but similar situations; second, because th 
acquisition of habits means the taking into accomt, 
through increased sensitiveness, more and more elements 
in any situation and the organizing of them into a cop. 
sistent whole; and, third, because specific responses ty 
specific situations are not mechanisms independent of 
each other, collected like a filing cabinet full of useleg 
records.* The operation of each habit effects and thys 
modifies the whole organism—all the previously acquired 
habits. These interacting habits are passive tools wait- 
ing to be called for at all times. They all are active all 
the time. To illustrate: To assure that Jones will react 
in a certain way on the football field is to present him 
with, and give him experience in, as many different but 
specific situations as he is apt to meet. To learn to for- 
ward pass in one hundred different situations—and 
throwing while being charged from the left is different 
from being charged from the right, to illustrate what | 
mean—is to insure that a new situation is more apt to be 
met successfully, than if having learned to throw but in 
ten different situations. 

A child learns that many clouds means rain. So when 
clouds roll up, it predicts rain. He perceives the rela 
tionship between rain and clouds. Though many other 
weather phenomena existed at the time of this prediction, 
only the cloud-rain. relationship was perceived and hence 
acted upon. 

To assure a better prediction of the rain when clouds 
are seen, the child would need to. perceive the relation 
ship between all the environmental elements, such 4 
wind velocity, atmospheric pressure, the cloud formations, 
etc. To perceive them all and to react to them as a spe 
cific situation is what constitutes our learned habits. 

All this leads to the all-important conclusion tha 
social and moral habits can be changed only by modify 
ing conditions in which they act. This requires, fits, 
compilation of all the specific social behaviors (socid 
habits) which we wish our youth to acquire, second, inte: 
ligent selection and weighing of objects or activities whid 













* Inheritance determines what we are born with but environment it 
termines whether these capacities will be used in social or anti-soc# 
ways. 

4 When the Gestaltists insist that an “algebraic summation of patt 
does not make the whole,” they are clothing themselves in the mante 
of a Don Quixote, for like him, they are combating a belief or it 
held by no psychologist. 
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e the attention and which influence the fulfillment 
vy ire and, third, proper teaching, so that habits of 
ian more and more relationships, and of encompassing 
of more factors in the “specific situations,” will be 
jearned.® This latter leads to generalizations or principles 
or laws, but these are of little use unless more or less 
habitually applied, that is, unless their use has become 


a habit. 


ET me now present the concrete steps which must be 
L pursued if the above conditions are to be fulfilled. 
The first step necessitates the enlargement of our life and 
our educational philosophies into more concrete and more 
specific life behaviors. Let us suppose that we believe 
that tolerance behaviors are desirable or necessary for 
our civilization. Which specific tolerance behavior do 
we want our students to possess as habits? Tolerance 
towards the thief who stole a watch? Tolerance towards 
the basketball opponent who deliberately plays dirty? 
These are but two illustrations. Notice their specific 
character. 

Such an analysis might seem a simple task. In reality 
it is a most complex one. Once enmeshed in the contra- 
dictory ideals we all have, it is no easy matter to get 
untangled. 

Such an analysis may appear to be a silly pastime. 
But of what value is education if we are unaware of our 
goals or if the goals we do believe in are formulated in 
such general terms that they lose all meaning? ° 

A comprehensive list of such specific social behaviors is 
essential if we are to get anywhere in our character edu- 
cation teaching. 

Thorndike says that ‘a teacher of chemistry who 
thought vaguely of the general end of the teaching of 
science, might well be doing far less to attain it than one 
who thought of the direct purpose of teaching fifty sets 
of facts and forming a score of simple habits.” 

The second step necessitates that all the physical edu- 
cation activities be analyzed for their character educa- 
tion values. Every life activity has character education 
value. Every physical education activity has in its in- 
nate character, education possibilities. In this physical 
education does not differ from any other kind of human 
activity. 

Possibilities for the forming of social or anti-social 
habits exist every time a situation of conflict arises.’ Let 
me illustrate: In analyzing the game of circle dodgeball, 
we find that when taught for the first time, the following 
three situations almost always occur: First, when the 
ball goes outside the circle, half a dozen or more boys 
will run to retrieve it and will tussle for its possession; 


*It must not be forgotten that “ways of doing things” are also 
specific behaviors or habits, and their probability of recurrence depends 
on the strength of their having been learned, which in turn means 
ability of perceiving relationships. 

“It is a truism, that the less one knows about a subject, the more 
one is apt to use generalities when talking about it. 

"In the physical education activities, because of their very nature, 
there occur more social difficulties and these usually of a more funda- 
mental social nature than in most any other type of school activity. 
Because large-muscle activities of a joyous nature tend to increase the 
pitch of the emotional state present, whatever social behaviors are 
learned under such a condition tend to be more lasting. 
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second, whoever is successful in getting and keeping the 
ball, invariably will run back to the circle to throw it 
rather than pass it to his teammates; third, the play- 
ers will invariably pass the ball only to their friends. 

Some teaching situations similar to those given but 
drawn from basketball are: (1) while jumping, after a 
held ball, elbowing and pushing an opponent; (2) delib- 
erate foul blocking; and (3) illegal distraction of the 
foul shooter. There is no need to give more examples. 
You all know what is meant. 

If then we analyze, for such invariably occurring situ- 
ations all the activities we know, we will have an impos- 
ing list of teaching objectives and we will begin to ap- 
preciate what a golden teaching opportunity we have let 
slip by. 

The third step requires that we plan the social behavior 
teaching as we plan our motor skill teaching. This means, 
that our daily program would state the specific behaviors 
we expected the students to practice and acquire that 
day. We would then go to our list of analyzed activities 
and, subject to such factors as age, sex, facilities, etc., 
would select those activities which contain situations that 
would best assure the students getting ample oppor- 
tunities to acquire the habits we set up. 

Doing this, we will know not only what we are teach- 
ing but we will be warned what teaching situations we 
can expect to be confronted with. 

At the close of the school year, we can then test our- 
selves—by measuring the character habits acquired by 
the students—as to our real worth as character educa- 
tors. 

It is my prediction that only as we can thus demon- 
strate to the public that our charges have acquired spe- 
cific habits rather than such non-existent or ill under- 
stood unitary traits as sportsmanship, loyalty, coopera- 
tion, etc., will we be given the recognition for which we 
are all striving. 

It is quite impossible to discuss “character education 
through physical education” in half an hour. If any item 
in this presentation seems vague, it is not for want of its 
philosophical and psychological soundness, but for want 
of a longer and more developed explanation. If this 
paper substitutes more thinking in concrete terms for 
the more or less general acceptance of platitudes result- 
ing from wishful thinking, it will have fulfilled its pur- 
pose. 
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Association AST June in the closing issue of the 


Activities for 


JOURNAL the Secretary presented a 
the Past Year 


summary of the Association activities 
during the year and so many readers 
expressed an interest in this material 
that it is planned to make a‘similar report an annual 
feature of the editorial columns. 

In general during the past year the teaching situation 
has improved from the standpoint of legislative attack 
and drastic curtailments of budgets and teaching staffs. 
The problem this year has rather been that of adjust- 
ment to the reduced circumstances and of carrying on 
with limited funds and heavier teaching burdens. 

From the standpoint of physical education certain 
problems stood out as the school year opened last fall 
and our President, Miss Mary Channing Coleman, quick- 
ly sensed them and made three committee appointments 
which bear promise of having permanent influence of 
value to our National Association and to the teachers 
who comprise it. 

The need for nation-wide favorable and striking pub- 
licity for physical education stands out as paramount in 
the reconstruction process that is now going on in all 
our cities (small and large) and college systems. Mr. 
Strong Hinman of Wichita, Kansas, was appointed 
Chairman of the National Publicity Committee. Through- 
out the year plans for perfecting an organization of the 
necessary scope to carry on this undertaking have been 
under way. A central committee of six nationally known 
individuals in physical education has now been formed 
with fifteen subcommittees and chairmen to assume re- 
sponsibility in regard to public relations with other edu- 
cational associations, civic clubs, federation of women’s 
clubs, American Legion, P.T.A.’s, health organizations, 
Turner and other allied groups, etc. The possibilities of 
extending physical education service through the radio, 
syndicated articles, speakers’ service, magazine service, 
pamphlets and posters, and films have also been under 
consideration. In securing national organization for 
such a movement, the new committee has planned to 
work through the district and state association publicity 
chairmen. 
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The second committee was organized in Decembe 
i ; : , T at 
the time that federal relief work in education Was pp 
ing an eventuality and the outlook was favorable ty wv. 
creased help for teachers through this agency. Mr. Bing 
Bayh of Terre Haute, Indiana, was appointed chairmay 
of this committee. The plans of this committee invaly 
keeping in close touch with the government Programs ; 
relief and announcing them in advance in so far aS Doss. / 
ble so that unemployed teachers may be in readiness {) 
fill such positions when they become available. The 
Journat this year devoted editorial space to these 4 
velopments. Other plans of this committee cal] for a 
study of the number of unemployed teachers jn physic 
education in the country and the relative situation jy 
different parts of the country; also an opinion ag 4) 
whether there is an over-production of physical educa. 
tion teachers being turned out at the present time, }; 
short, any information that may be of assistance in heh. 
ing define the problem of the unemployed in physic 
education will be gathered by this committee before its 
report is completed next year. 

A third committee appointed by Miss Coleman was 
called the “Committee on General Policies” and Mix 
Agnes Wayman of Barnard College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, was appointed Chairman. The main purpose of 
this committee is to devise a plan of executive set-w 
which will secure more stability to the national associa. 
tion and bring about a carry-over of experienced gover- 
ing personnel from year to year. The plan to bring 
about these advantages proposes to create a Board of 
Governors to act throughout the year in an executive 
capacity. The Legislative Council has grown so large in f 
the effort to bring about democratic representation that 
it is difficult for it to make decisions when they are ury- 
ently needed. The present Executive Committee aly 
fails to operate at best advantage because of the annul 
turnover of its members. The plan of the Board of Gov- 
ernors will be offered to the Constitutional Committee 
for its consideration and measures taken to adopt it 
when the details have been worked out. With the new 
Board in operation, it is proposed that the Legislative 
Council meet annually as usual, elect officers, select the 
convention city, vote upon proposals from the Gover- 
ing Board, make suggestions to the Governing Board, 
and finally take back to its constituents a report of al 
the business of the annual meeting. The new plan fur 
ther proposes to relieve the pressure upon the officers al 
Convention time by disposing of most of the busines 
matters before the Convention actually begins. Less d 
the time of the members of the Legislative Council wil 
be taken away from their Convention interests and ye 
more time will be afforded for the full report of the 
President, Secretary, and Chairman of the Field Service 
These reports have been slighted in recent years becaus 
of lack of time. 

The three committees that have been discussed have 
bearing on the future progress of the A.P.E.A. and the 
results of their work will be discussed further as devel 
opments occur. The present report will now turn t0 
some other matters such as membership, finance, étt, 
which are of immediate concern. 
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The membership in our National Association has been 
gratifyingly successful in holding its own, considering 
the adverse circumstances which teachers everywhere 
have undergone. In 1930 there were approximately 5,800 
members; in 1931 this number increased to 6,650; and 
in 1932 the high total of 6,840 was reached. In 1933 
the number dropped to 6,240; and this year, 1934, it is 
estimated that the number will reach approximately 6,200 
by June 1, the date when the state quotas of represen- 
tatives are determined. 

The financial report for the past year showed a deficit 
of $2,099. This was incurred by extraordinary expendi- 
tures in offering the help of the Association during the 
worst year of the educational crisis. The publication of 
the National Committee Statement prepared by Dr. 
Jesse F. Williams and his committee, the sending out of 
large editions of the March and April JouRNaLs, and 
the issuing of considerable booklet and mimeographed 
material upon request to communities where physical 
education was threatened, involved special expenditures. 
In addition the income from advertising was sharply de- 
creased, the Convention showed a deficit, and there was 
some loss of sustaining and professional memberships 
owing to salary decreases among teachers and library 
curtailments of funds. A complete financial report issued 
to members of the Council showed the income and ex- 
penditures over the past few years as follows: 


Year Income Expenditures Profit 

NG Kanne ws $29,111.69 $25,372.83 $3,738.86 
ee 29,657.42 27,697.05 1,960.37 
| ner 26,994.46 25,732.06 1,262.40 
reer 21,784.49 23,884.25 — 2,099.76 


The total assets of the Association as of January 1, 
1934, amounted to $8,850.82 and the liabilities, as near- 
ly as they could be estimated, amounted to $6,000.00. 
The balance of the Association therefore after meeting 
all obligations is approximately $2,856.82; and this re- 
serve, although slight, offers some security in facing the 
present adverse financial situation. 

To date every possible economy has been practiced 
with the exception of reducing the size of the JouURNAL 
and Quarterly. These were gradually increased during 
the years when the Association was showing a profit. 
In connection with these publications, however, some 
extra running expenses will have to be faced. Owing to 
the effects of the N.R.A., printing costs and costs of 
cuts have risen sharply and there are also new sales 
taxes imposed by the state and taxes on all bank checks. 
These factors are increasing costs at a time when the 
income has reached a low mark and when there is no 
immediate hope for improvement in the advertising sit- 
uation. A mimeographed circular was distributed at the 
Council meetings at Cleveland showing ways in which 
members might use their influence to create strong ad- 
vertising support for the JouRNAL. This support in the 
advertising campaign is essential if the magazines are 
to retain their present size. 

During the year three affiliations were made with the 
Association. The Southwest District Association of the 
American Physical Education Association was formally 
organized, thus completing the last of the district asso- 
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ciations provided for by the Constitution. The District 
of Columbia and the South Carolina Association also 
completed their quota of members and other require- 
ments necessary. The representatives of these three new 
affiliated groups were present this year at the Legislative 
Council meetings for the first time. The states of Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana have also organized state associa- 
tions which are requesting affiliation with the A.P.E.A. 
as soon as they have the necessary quota. 

A number of appointments as representatives were 
made by the President: Robert LaVeaga (Boston), H. 
G. Danford (Lima, Ohio), and A. S. Hotchkiss (Bir- 
mingham, Alabama), as A.P.E.A. representatives on the 
National Volleyball Association; Dr. C. L. Brownell 
(New York City) to act as the Association representa- 
tive at the meeting of the Advisory Council on Radio 
Education; Dr. W. Burdick (Baltimore) as A.P.E.A. 
representative at the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education; and A. O. Anderson (Kansas 
City) as a member of the National Joint Playgroundball 
Rules Committee. Mr. L. H. Hollway (Ann Arbor) at- 
tended the meeting of the National Playgroundball Rules 
Committee at Detroit as the A.P.E.A. representative. 

The first Monograph Supplement to the Research 
Quarterly was published this year. The project was 
sponsored by the Departments of Physiology and of 
Physical Education at the University of Iowa and the 
publication financed through them. The Supplement ap- 
peared in March being mailed out with the regular 
March issue of the Research Quarterly and was enthu- 
siastically received. It is hoped that graduate depart- 
ments at other schools will sponsor similar contributions 
to our professional literature. 

The first convention of the newly organized Central 
District at St. Paul was very successful both in regard 
to attendance and to program. Five hundred delegates 
attended the meetings. Many of the addresses will be 
published in coming issues of the JouRNAL and Quar- 
terly. 

The plan of the Identification Railway Certificate was 
used for the first time at the Cleveland Convention. 
Although involving considerable extra work on the part 
of the A.P.E.A. offices, the plan is a great aid to the 
Convention delegates who are thereby assured of the re- 
‘duced fare before leaving for the Convention. 

Another innovation attempted for the first time at the 
Cleveland Convention was that of having one day of the 
Convention (Friday) set aside as District Day. On this 
particular day, the Mid-West officers and section chair- 
men arranged the programs for the meetings and pre- 
sided over them. This plan allowed the district officers 
and chairmen to function at a convention during their 
term of office. Previously the identity of the district 
officials had been largely lost during the years when 
conventions were held jointly with the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The work of the Booklet Committees appointed by 
Dr. F. W. Marcney while President in 1930, was car- 
ried on vigorously under the direction of Miss Mabel 
Lee who had been appointed to this task by President 
Coleman. Prior to this year three committees had com- 
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pleted their reports which later were published in the 
Quarterly. These three were “Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education” (G. T. Stafford, Chairman), “‘Danc- 
ing in Elementary Schools” (Dorothy LaSalle, Chair- 
man), and “Women’s Athletics” (Helen Coops, Chair- 
man). 

During the years 1932 and 1933 the Booklet Commit- 
tee projects were largely at a standstill owing to the pre- 
occupation of the committee members with other work 
in connection with saving their departments in so far as 
possible. This year, although many departments were still 
adjusting themselves to the new circumstances, it was 
felt that the committee work could proceed again. Miss 
Lee has a report that shows that of the remaining com- 
mittees, nine have been discharged because their need 
was no longer as evident as when originally appointed, 
three have presented reports which have been accepted 
and will be published, and three have requested that 
they be permitted to continue. The ones concluding 
their work this year are “Costumes for Girls and Wo- 
men” (Miss Clare Small, Chairman), “Gymnasium and 
Athletic Equipment” (Carl Burkhardt, Chairman), and 
“Athletics for Boys and Men” (A. W. Thompson, Chair- 
man). 

This leaves for next year’s agenda only three com- 
mittee reports, namely ‘Showers for Girls and Women” 
(Dr. Ruth Elliott, Chairman), “Showers for Boys and 
Men” (Franklin Gray, Chairman), and “Physical Ex- 
aminations for Boys and Men” (Dr. G. G. Deaver, 
Chairman). 

During the past year the Public School Section com- 
pleted two committee studies which were accepted at the 
Cleveland meetings and will be published. One was on 
“Objectives and Policies” (W. W. Mustaine, Chairman), 
and the other was on “Curriculum Study” (Laurentine 
B. Collins, Chairman). 

During the year the Dance Section and the Women’s 
Athletic Section both established Information Service 
Bureaus, and carried columns in the JouRNAL offering 
the readers help in answering all queries. The Dance 
Section furthermore volunteered its services in evaluat- 
ing articles in this field that are submitted to the Jour- 
NAL for publication. The Women’s Athletic Committee 
issued seven publications during the year. These were 
greatly enlarged and in addition to the rules included 
much other valuable material. 

The American Physical Education Association is one of 
six national organizations cooperating in the nation-wide 
study of teacher-training institutions by Mr. N. P. Neil- 
son, State Director of California. Professor G. B. Affleck 
of Springfield Y.M.C.A. College is Chairman of the 
A.P.E.A. committee which is assisting in this study. 

At the recent Convention Dr. C. L. Brownell made a 
very thorough report of the possibilities of preparing 
radio broadcasting programs in health and physical edu- 
cation. Mr. Carl Schrader reported that there was no 
likelihood of making educational films through the me- 
dium of commercial companies until financial conditions 
were more favorable. Dr. Jesse F. Williams reported 
that nothing further had yet developed in regard to ne- 
gotiations for affiliation with the N.E.A. Mr. Herman J. 
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Norton reported progress of a National Com 
Grading in Physical Education of which he ‘is 

The Constitution Committee of which Profes 
LaPorte is chairman, reported that it had a number of 
changes under consideration, mainly concerned with (1) 
the selection and rotation of convention Cities, (2) the 
feasibility of additional vice presidents and a president. 
elect, (3) the drawing up of a model constitution for the 
guidance of districts and states, (4) the Proposal for a 
new Board of Governors, and (5) a clearer defining of 
voting proxies. 

The Necrology Committee, Dr. A. S. Lamb, Chairman 
reported that during the year it had prepared memorials 
for two outstanding leaders, Amy Morris Homans anq 
Mathias W. Macherey. Memorials are also being pre- 
pared for Ada Crozier of Indianapolis and Bessie |, 
Barnes of Brookline. 

Mr. J. E. Rogers has rendered significant work as 
Chairman of Field Service. His report has been sub. 
mitted to the A.P.E.A. offices and a summary of his 
work with appreciation appeared in the editorial col. 
umns of the May JouRNAL. 

Two new sections of the A.P.E.A. were approved dur- 
ing the past year, namely, Health Education Section. 
and Men’s College Physical Education Section. 

The American Physical Education Association be. 
stowed Honor Awards during the school year 1933-1934 
to thirteen different individuals for outstanding service 
to their profession. The names of the recipients are as 
follows: Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, Louis Raymond 
Burnett, M.D., John Eisele Davis, Margaret Newell 
H’Doubler, Dr. William Leonard Hughes, William Ralph 
LaPorte, George Augustus May, M.D., William 6. 
Moorhead, Floyd A. Rowe, Rebecca Stoneroad, M.D., 
Dr. Frederick Albert Woll, Frederick William Marvel, 
M.D., and Dr. John F. Bovard. 

In addition to the customary work of the Association 
in connection with publications, committee work, con- 
ventions, correspondence, and information service, the 
Association carried on considerable promotion work dur- 
ing the past year in connection with the following proj- 
ects: articles for school journals, sending out reprints, 
sending exhibit material for Parent-Teacher and other 
meetings, helping the organization of new state associa- 
tions, display material at conventions, setting up of new 
committees, stimulating research, and holding demon- 
strations. The demonstrations at the six conventions of 
the National and District Associations were of great 
value in bringing the physical education program favor- 
ably to the attention of the public. 

The Secretary in closing the report wishes to make 
grateful acknowledgements to the many members who 
have rendered valuable professional service to the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. This has been evidenced 
not only in committee work and editorial contributions 
but in enthusiastic promotion work in maintaining the 
Association membership. The names of the schools and 
cities having outstanding quotas of membership have 
been listed from time to time in the JouRNAL but this 
additional word of appreciation is fitting as the school 
year comes to a close. 


Mittee on 
Chairman, 
Sor W.R. 
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The Responsibility of Public Agencies 
‘, Providing for Leisure- Time Activities 


By 
WILLIAM G. 


District Representative, 
National Recreation Association 


in a thirty-minute talk on the subject ‘“‘The Re- 

sponsibility of Public Agencies in Providing for 
Leisure-Time Activities,’ I found I had to decide on 
whether to give most of my time to “Why” or to “What” 
—to the reasons for the responsibility of public agencies 
in providing for leisure-time activities or to the extent 
to which public agencies had accepted the responsibil- 
ity.* I decided that the latter would probably be more 
interesting and illuminating. With authorities in their 
respective fields emphasizing the relation of recreation to 
the preservation of physical and mental health, to the 
problems of delinquency and crime, to the challenge of 
the shorter working day and the city life of a machine 
age; with the National Education Association giving 
preparation for a wise use of leisure as one of the seven 
objectives of education; with city planners and govern- 
ment officials insisting on adequate provision for play 
space; with even leading advertising men writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly on the “Lost Art of Play”; surely I 
need not take more than this minute or two from my 
thirty to remind you of the whys of this responsibility. 
If the prevention of disease and the building of health 
habits through public agencies is a responsibility of gov- 
ernment, if the prevention of crime and disorder and 
despair and the building of sound citizens through edu- 
cation is a responsibility of government, then the provi- 
sion of facilities and leadership for the off-duty hours of 
the child and the adult needs no further explanation here. 


Wiss I came to consider what might be covered 


HOPE you are interested, however, in the extent to 

which this responsibility is being met, I am only going 
to mention certain fields of public activity in this regard 
and spend most of my time in considering the municipal 
recreation programs. We could not pass over, however, 
such far-reaching programs as the public libraries in this 
field. In spite of the report of the Pittsburgh Real Estate 
Association which called libraries aesthetic luxuries, they 
seem to be an unquestioned part of our public provision 
for education and recreation. In 44 cities of over 200,000 
population the total circulation of books for 1932 was 
169,532,950 as against 131,000,000 for 1929; the number 
of registered readers increased 19 per cent during the 





* Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work in De- 
troit, Michigan. 


ROBINSON 


last two years, the number of books borrowed increased 
20 per cent, and budgets for these cities increased 5 per 
cent. No longer dedicated to the researches of the 
scholar, our libraries are increasingly accepting a respon- 
sibility for the wise use of leisure and skilfully making 
reading a more popular and more readily found means 
of such constructive use. Museums fill a similar place 
in our larger cities and their number and their public 
support has steadily increased. 

Another group of public agencies furnishing a vast 
number of recreational facilities are the national, state, 
and county parks. Their growth and increased use, coin- 
cident with the development of the automobile, have been 
of incalculable value in bringing the physical and mental 
health restoratives of nature to our city dwellers. The 
public lands of the Federal government amount to about 
700,000 square miles of which 12,218 square miles are 
national parks, 286,000 national forests, and 99,000 other 
park lands. It is estimated that about 32,500,000 people 
each year visit these domains on which there are some 
1,731 public camp grounds and 1,115 hotel and resort 
concessions. State parks and forests have a total acreage 
of 4,480,035 and county parks an acreage of 108,484. 
In many of these parks are golf courses, bathing beaches, 
camping grounds, and other recreation facilities. Recently 
there has been a steady growth in interest in the county 
park movement and in the ideal of a reservation in the 
vicinity of every large city, large enough for camping, 
bird and wild game sanctuary, picnicking, nature activi- 
ties, and water and winter sports. Even 1 in every 100 
Square miles over our whole county is on the way to 
fulfillment. 

The whole purpose of parks is in a large sense recre- 
ational. Most of this use in the large park areas is self- 
directed in nature and individual or small group partici- 
pation. Increasingly, interior city parks are being used 
for active recreation and games. Two hundred and 
eighteen park groups operate public recreation depart- 
ments. There were 374 golf courses reported in public 
parks in 1933 and the 350,000 acres found in cities of 
over 5,000 population in the United States, in 1930, 
showed a growth of 38 per cent in 5 years with an ex- 
penditure in 1930 of well over $1,000,000,000. The part 
these park systems are taking in responsibility for 
recreation will be included in a later part of this paper. 
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The schools are another public agency that, altogether 
aside from their specific playground or recreation pro- 
grams, are assuming much responsibility for leisure-time 
activities. In their intramural and interscholastic activi- 
ties, in their bands and dramatics and choruses and play 
days and in their hobby clubs that are found so often now 
in the school organization after regular school hours, we 
find the educational objective, of preparing for the wise 
use of leisure, being put to the practical test. 

Some of these public agencies—the school, the library, 
the museum—are only in a secondary sense responsible 
for recreation activities. Their main objective is educa- 
tional. In some—the library and the national, state, and 
county parks—the recreation responsibility is for the 
self-directed type of activity and in the library, at least, 
for the passive type. 


THINK we are mainly concerned here with another 

group of public agencies whose only reason for ex- 
istence is their responsibility for the off-duty hours of the 
community. Their organization differs; sometimes it !s 
a distinct city department, sometimes a function of a 
park or welfare department, often a division of a board 
of education, but all have some facilities, finances, and 
leadership for the leisure time of the community. 

We in the National Recreation Association do not think 
the variation in organization a serious matter. We have 
never set up a standard plan. Local conditions determine 
largely the plan most likely to be successful. We do be- 
lieve earnestly in the importance of a citizen committee, 
authoritative if possible, advisory at least, giving thought 
solely to the needs of its city from the recreation stand- 
point. We recognize the importance of a single public 
recreation program for a city and regard it as essential 
that the facilities and support of both city and school 
be included in a comprehensive plan. 

Let me take a specific example of how one great city 
of our country is meeting the responsibility we are dis- 
cussing. I am going to take one with which I am very 
familiar, one in which I hope you are feeling more at 
home every minute, our host city of Detroit. There is the 
finest and closest sort of cooperation here both between 
the various public agencies having recreation facilities 
and between the public and private recreation agencies. 
The City Recreation Department is an independent de- 
partment operating directly under the Mayor. It has had 
the same efficient commissioner for thirteen years under 
seven different mayors. Its personnel is controlled by an 
honestly administered civil service system. It operates 
play centers on both park and school property as well as 
on its own 39 fields with an acreage of 549. It uses 
school buildings at a minimum cost charge from the 
Board of Education and it has in the past conducted ac- 
tivities in branch libraries, churches, gymnasiums, settle- 
ment houses, hospitals, and children’s homes. 

In 1932, this department spent a total of $499,418 
maintaining 7 buildings of its own, used wholly for recre- 
ation purposes, and directing activities in 113 other build- 
ings, mainly schools. Last year it directed activities on 
80 playgrounds, 17 athletic fields, 40 baseball diamonds, 
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170 playgroundball diamonds, 91 tennis courts 13 sy; 
ming pools, and 1 summer camp with a total of en 
workers of whom 56 were year round and full time = 
activities included 2,500 bo h F 
, ys who made airplanes 
would fly, 5,000 girls who passed standard athleti _ 

. ~~) . CLIC tests 
It included a boys’ band, dramatics, training classes {, 
volunteer leaders in social recreation, skating, adie 
events and competition of all types, handicraft anq : 
dening, hiking, folk dancing, and holid oo 

g, hiking, fo ancing, and holiday celebrations 

In addition to these figures and independent of th 
Recreation Department, the Detroit Park Departmen; 
spent, in 1932, $276,000 in the operation of 5 golf 
courses, 1 bathing beach, and 1 out-of-door SWimming 
pool. Much of this amount was returned in fees 

This was the responsibility Detroit took in the year 
1932. 1930 might be a fairer picture of what it Considers 
its public responsibility though hardly a more convinciny 
one. In that year the Department of Recreation spent 
$1,241,837 including $503,580 for land and buildings— 
there was practically no such item last year—and oper. 
ated 140 summer playgrounds and 167 indoor centers 
The program of the Department is definitely planned ) 
interest ages from 6 to 60; its centers are in all sections 
of the city, and the colored and foreign groups are serve 
in the vicinity of their homes under leadership familia; 
with their background and problems. 

The program in Detroit is unusually broad though 
some other cities have emphasized program items not 
found here to the same extent. Cincinnati, operating 
under an independent commission on a special levy, has 
a Department of Music with orchestra and chorus anda 
start on alumni orchestras at the various high school. 
Cleveland in its school department of playgrounds ani 
school centers has developed a fine neighborhood respon- 
sibility around its centers and has a good deal of social 
life in its dances, bridge classes, art, and music. Milwav- 
kee, with its slogan of the “Lighted School House” unde 
an extension department of the schools, uses every bit oi 
its school plant in activities that include the manual arts, 
home economics, and debating and discussion groups; F 
Los Angeles has an outstanding system of camps for 
families as well as boys and girls. Campaigns for the 
development of backyard playgrounds and increased play 
in the home are annual events in some cities. Training 
classes for leadership in dramatics, music, and social re- 
reation are frequent. 

These glimpses of program items are from large cities, 
but a similar picture could be drawn from many of tht 
1,012 cities reporting playground or community rect: 
ation programs to the National Recreation Association ft 
1932. These cities from every state in the union reportei 
a total expenditure last year of $28,092,263. Twelt 
thousand six hundred eighty-four play areas were ope 
ated with 23,037 paid workers of whom 2,270 were itl 
time and year round. Of this $28,000,000, $24,500, 
was derived from public funds, $2,395,622 from fees atl 
charges, and only $1,024,000 from private funds. 1) 
show how little the loss has been the last 3 years colt 
pared with the growth for the past 10, consider the 
few figures. 
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In 1929, 763 cities reported an expenditure of $33,- 
539,805. In 1922, 502 cities reported an enpentiuve 
of $9,317,000 and in 1932, 1,012 cities reported an md 
penditure of $28,092,263. In 1912, 20 years ago, only 
285 cities reported any playground program. 

The growth for the two decades has been phenomenal; 
the loss the past three years has been less than 27 per 
cent of the peak year; the number of participants, the 
number of activities, and the number of centers have in- 
creased steadily, even during the last three years; and 
t would seem pretty conclusively demonstrated that in 
any large view the cities of the United States have ac- 
cepted recreation as a public responsibility. 

HE objective of the public recreation departments 
is based on the statements found on the letterheads 
of the National Recreation Association—“That every 
child in America shall have a chance to play. That every- 
body in America, young and old, shall have an opportun- 
ity to find the best and most satisfying use of leisure 
time.” Put into practice it has meant the supplying by 
the community of those facilities for leisure-time activi- 
ties which the ordinary citizen could not supply for him- 
self or his children—children’s playgrounds, the baseball 
diamond, the tennis court, the skating rink, the swim- 
ming pool, the music room, the stage for dramatics, the 
tool bench for manual art—and the leadership to see 
that these facilities were properly used and were avail- 
able to everyone. The purpose is to reach all age groups 
of both sexes and of all social standings. Little has been 
done, except in an experimental way in a very few cities, 
with the preschool child. With each age group above 
that, however, there have been definite programs of var- 
ied activities suitable to that age and based on educa- 
tional principles definitely worked out. The old idea 
of the playground director as one whose duties were to 
see that the children did not get hurt and did not fight 
too much, and whose qualifications were that she liked 
children or needed to be out-of-doors, has pretty definite- 
ly passed. Even in those cities where an acquaintance 
with an alderman is a prerequisite of employment there 
is a decided tendency to recognize the need of some 
preparation and, in an increasing number, civil service 
or other examinations with special training institutes are 
insuring an adequate program. 

There is a very definite effort being made to increase 
the amount of year-round activities. Playgrounds or gym- 
nasiums open for children after school hours or Satur- 
day, and community centers and school centers operated 
evenings for those beyond school age are accepted in 
about five hundred cities as part of their recreation 
responsibility. 

The practice is to furnish without charge the facilities 
and leadership for children. Even where charges are 
made for swimming pools and tennis courts there are 
usually free periods for those of school age. For adults 
the practice differs. All cities charge for golf, an in- 
creasing number for swimming and tennis. In the ma- 
jority of cities a wage-earning group pays for its own 
leadership. In some, Detroit and Milwaukee for in- 
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stance, the sentiment is that the taxpayer pays once and 
the activities should be open without further charge. In 
a few cities a charge is made to the individual member 
of an adult group to cover his percentage of the total 
cost. In most cities, however, the practice is for the 
community to assume the responsibility for the place, 
with light, heat, and janitor service, and for the group 
to pay for the leadership, whether in a gymnasium class, 
a dramatic association, or a basketball league. 

The public recreation departments have not assumed 
the responsibility for the intensive or individual leader- 
ship that many privately supported recreation agencies 
are able to give. Except where the particular leader has 
the time or interest for the individual, the object is to 
see that the facilities are used to capacity in an ordérly 
manner with equal opportunity to all who desire. This 
does not mean that the teaching of skills, the arousing of 
new interests, the developing of leadership within the 
group, and the attempt to draw out the best in each par- 
ticipant, are not an important part of the leadership de- 
manded at a public recreation center, but it does mean 
that they cannot be the main objectives to the extent 
found where a smaller group is dealt with. 

Neither is it possible to experiment to any great ex- 
tent in the public recreation field. There must be pretty 
general acceptance of an activity of a program before the 
taxpayer will support it. In fact, the whole recreation 
program, from the playground to the evening center, is 
the result of experimentation and demonstration of values 
by private groups, the then general acceptance comes as 
a necessity and therefore a public responsibility. But the 
public recreation bodies have in general been quick to 
add to their program as values were proved; as for in- 
stance, the recent growth in the number of municipal 
camps will testify. One hundred thirty-four were reported 
last year. 

The influence of politics on the conduct of the public 
recreation program is unquestionably its greatest prob- 
lem. In this regard it shares with every other public 
function. Even the schools do not escape. The relief 
of the sick and hungry does not escape. But just as its 
evil influence is being gradually forced out of those fields, 
so is it being opposed in the recreation field. And just 
as surely as public agencies are the only ones with the 
resources for education and relief, so surely are they the 
only ones with adequate resources for the community- 
wide recreation program. The increasing number of cities 
with non-political recreation commissioners and the in- 
creasing employment of trained personnel are evidence 
of the progress away from political domination. 


Ave I painted too rosy a picture? May I assure 

you that at the present moment that is not an easy 
thing to do. But I feel that what I have to say about 
present conditions can only be viewed in proper per- 
spective with the background of progress and program I 
have described. The other side shows a work just begun. 
There are 3,165 cities of over 2,500 population in the 
United States. Less than 1,000 report any public recrea- 
tion program; two-thirds have not even made a start. 
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The rural problem is practically untouched from the 
public responsibility standpoint. The tendency of many 
in the recreation field is to think only in terms of com- 
petitive athletics or at least in terms of physical activities. 
Even the most advanced cities are unable to meet the 
need and demand to an adequate extent; a city of 256,- 
000 in’Ohio is spending just $300 of public money for 
its playgrounds; another is relying practically altogether 
on relief labor for its playground supervision; some few 
cities are dropping back from full-time, year-round lead- 
ership to making recreation an extra for the Park Super- 
intendent or the Director of Physical Education. We 
hear the slogans of ‘We didn’t have it when I was a boy”’ 
and “You don’t have to teach kids to play.” Above all, 
there is a bewildered discouragement that comes from 
elimination of a program which has been full of fruitful 
accomplishment and has overwhelming local support, 
because of a blind destructive wave of economy. 

The point is, however, that in spite of any and all 
losses and set-backs the future of public recreation now 
seems more certain than ever. In city after city, there is 
more public sentiment for a recreation program, more 
civic leadership in support, more unity among all groups 
in the leisure-time field, and more people doing more 
things under the direction of public auspices than ever 
before. We never knew how much could be done with so 
little money, how much leadership was inherent in groups 
themselves, how much volunteer service was available. 

In the first place I do not believe recreation so con- 
ducted under public agencies has suffered as much either 
in the matter of financial support, facilities, or personnel, 
as it has under private agencies. The total number of 
cities reporting full-time, year-round leadership was the 
same in 1929, 1931, and 1932, namely 258 cities. The 
total amount reported as spent dropped abqut 27 per 
cent in 1932 from the top figure ever reported. The loss 
was greatest in capital investment in lands anil buildings 
with some loss in amount expended on leadership. The 
use of relief labor has put public property in better shape 
than ever before. Parks, playgrounds, and_river fronts 
have never been so attractive. Many baseball diamonds 
and tennis courts have been built, many sites leveled and 
graded, and some golf courses and swimming pools built. 

The Welfare Department of Cincinnati figured that 
$350,000 worth of relief labor was used by the Recrea- 
tion Department there last year, and the latter claim 
that over $1,000,000 worth of facilities has resulted. 
There has been an increase in number of community cen- 
ters reported; 2,832 in 1932, over 2,688 in 1931, and in 
some cases this means a definite advance in permanent 
program. 

Toledo turned over to the Recreation Department a 
three-story, eighteen-room brick building formerly used 
as the Medical School of the city university. It had been 
unoccupied for two years but relief labor repaired, re- 
modeled, and redecorated; a public appeal for equipment 
caught the imagination of the community. Organiza- 
tions furnished rooms, the Mayor gave the gymnasium 
equipment, a women’s club furnished a room for women’s 
group meetings, a business man gave one hundred chairs 
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and a table for a meeting room, a service club 
a game room for boys. That building has been 
activity all winter and is spoken of as the first 
ber of community buildings for the city. 
of cones ane ica rps 
is, dilapidated, every pane 
of glass smashed, an eyesore in the neighborhood—w 
turned over to the Recreation Department, cleaned . 
paired by relief labor, and a reading room, quiet nae 
room, larger game room, and gymnasium established It 
was used by 10,160 unemployed and their families in 
one month, 

In many cities more generous use of school facilities 
for evening groups has been granted. In Massachusetts 
the governor of the state made an appeal to all boards 
of education for such use. There are more centers of 
public recreation activities. 

The loss in paid leadership has been compensated for 
somewhat by the use of relief labor, but mainly by volun. 
teer service. Those cities with well developed plans of 
work relief gradually found many applicants capable of 
much more valuable work than with pick and shovel, 
In some cases specialized training was found—a man 
capable of directing dramatic groups in one city, a 
teacher in manual training in another, many with a 
background which made them capable of directing boys 
groups or officiating in games. 

Undoubtedly some cities have counted too much on 
vounteers and have forgotten that the value of the volun- 
teer depends on the amount of guidance and training 
given; but where the selections have been made care. 
fully and training and supervision given, volunteers have 
made possible varied and far reaching programs. In 
many cases they have made it possible to continue pro- 
grams that would otherwise have been eliminated. 

Akron, Ohio, has never had a year-round public rec- 
reation program but for years had a well supervised play- 
ground program financed by the Board of Education. 
Delinquent taxes forced the Board in May, 1932, to an- 
nounce that they would be unable to use the funds bud- 
geted for playgrounds that summer. The Director of 
Physical Education, who had had charge of the play- 
grounds for years, said he would continue as a volunteer, 
members of the music staff of the schools volunteered to 
keep up the band organization, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation raised $800, the Chamber of Commerce $1,700. 
Under the leadership paid to this extent, over 280 periods 
of volunteer service were given. This developed a citizens’ 
group supporting the activities in a more united and in- 
telligent way than ever before. This is an encouraging 
example of the high character of the leadership furnished 
by trained physical education people, but as soon as pos- 
sible these leaders should be rewarded for their unselfish 
giving by a return to their former salary for this work. 
They cannot be expected to give their services for nothing 
at all for too long periods. 

In closing we should point out another valuable 
result of the testing period we are passing through, 
namely the increased cooperation of all agencies in the 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Camp Program Planning 


and Its Relation to Changes in Educational Theory 
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> Second, the campers are not arranged in definite teams, 
d. Tt MARJ ORIE CAMP they ordinarily are divided by ages into living groups, but 
oS in in their activities they are with all the other campers. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Third, the activities are indigenous to the setting, 
ities University of lowa mainly camping activities, camp craft, trips, archery, 
setts, handicraft, canoeing, horseback riding, etc., which sup- ‘ 
ards N THE brief time at my disposal I wish to sketch for plement the school offerings. No points are given. 
TS of | you the changes in camp program planning that are Fourth, the program is varied—you cannot tell in Jan- 
apparent in the camping field and that directly relate uary as you could in the organized program what will 
d for to successive educational theories.* happen every Monday at 10 a.m. throughout the camp 
olun- We have three phases to consider. In the early days season. Activities will be adjusted to the condition of the 
nS of the family went camping. Other children were invited to campers; for instance, the older ones need to be gradually 
le of join them and gradually a larger group developed. As conditioned to the active outdoor life after the strain of 
1ovel, time went on and camps multiplied we have the highly college examinations and spring festivities at school. What 
man organized type of camp coming to the fore, and recently has been done and what is planned for the future will be 
ty, a the trend has been toward a less organized flexible pro-> taken into account. For instance, if camping trips are 
ith a gram centering again around the real camping activities. being planned, more emphasis and time will be given to 
boys’ that were a part of the first stage. This situation was in- paddling, riding, and camp craft. “Sleeping out” for 
formal and the life centered around camping activities— those who have not tested their ability to set up a tent 
h on living outdoors was the purpose of the expedition. which will last through the night and still be in good 
olun- Let us first consider the set-up of a highly organized shape in the morning will be arranged. If a horse show 
Lining camp. is to be part of the season’s activities, time will be given 
care- The schedule is rigid, both for the daily and weekly to prepare for that, or for dramatics, sketching, arts and 
have program, and in order to get all the activities in, is apt to crafts, or choir practice, as the occasion demands. Thus 
s. In be a series of short periods so that the bugle blows every many things are going on all the time but the emphasis 
del half hour or quarter hour. The campers are divided either is shifted from time to time. 
. into the Blue and the Reds, or into definite teams of some As in one of the camps with which I am familiar, the 
Por sort. The activities, which are predominantly athletic, campers may have an active part in helping to plan this 
play- are carefully arranged in progression and points are given program, and bring in suggestions from the cabin they 
ation. for item after item, in each. Finally, the program may be represent for the events they enjoyed in former seasons 
to an- so arranged that what the Reds do on Monday, Wednes- and wish to have repeated, and for new events. This pro- 
- bud: day, and Friday, the Blues do on Tuesday, Thursday, 7am committee meets once a month and plans well ahead. 
‘or of and Saturday, and vice versa. There are many other committees. The campers indi- 
play- We see here the influence of the Oswego plan or five cate on which committees they most wish to act and the 
nteer, steps of teaching, as practiced in the schools, particularly order of their choice and these are arranged by the Camp 
red to of “Preparation” and of careful “Organization” and set-up Council. : 
Asso- as a prerequisite to learning, for the camping experience “. The <witer sports committee, for instance, helps in the | 
1 has been considered a learning situation, smce the eatliest ‘care of equipment and in the planning of water sports | 
eriods organized camps. days, making suggestions for the program and helping in 
wp We have then the logical arrangement of materials and__ carrying it out. 
mers a carefully planned procedure, all emphasis of this ap- The music committee takes charge of assembling the 
nished proach is from the organizer’s point of view, rather than song books, plans special music for various camp events, 
ape the learner’s as is later the case. including the choir for Sunday services, and gives several 
selfish recitals during the season. 
woke OW let us turn to the flexible program which is built In this way the campers are given an opportunity to 
othing around interest groups and see how that relates to achieve what Joshua Lieberman?’ expresses in this way: 
recent educational theory. “The aims of group living are not standardization but 
luable First, the schedule is varied with only those things set the cultivation of a sense of security, the growth of con- 
rough, that health and safety demand, such as meals and hours fidence, and a capacity to function constructively among 
n the for rest and sleep. There are long periods for activities. one’s fellows.” (Continued on Page 46) 
the eed before the Camping Section at the Central Dis- ~ 2“The Free vs. the Standardized Program,’ The Camping Mag- 


trict Association Convention, April, 1934, at St. Paul, Minnesota. azine, (Feb., 1934). 



















For Summer Activity 





WHETHER YOU ARE AT CAMP, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., 
SUMMER SCHOOL OR RECREATION CENTER, THESE 
BOOKS WILL HELP YOU HAVE A SUCCESSFUL SEASON. 









WATER PAGEANTS, Games and Stans 


By Olive McCormick 


The first complete book on the production and direction of Water Pageants! § 
No set rules are laid down for the production of pageants but a general basic BR 
outline is given so that teacher in charge can produce a pageant to conform } 
with the material and equipment available. Seven complete pageants are fully 
described and illustrated. 8vo. Waterproof cover. Illustrated. $2.00. 


VOLLEY BALL 


By Robert Laveaga, Director of Physical Education, Boston, Y.M.C.A. 


Volley Ball, as an all-year sport, is increasing in popularity and this new 
ae ss . book gives for the first time the fundamentals of this spendid game. Rules, 
Sw IMMING methods of playing and coaching are accurately described. The material is 
SIMPLIFIED splendidly illustrated with line drawings. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00. 















REVISED AND EXLARGED 


dgA | SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED 


By Lyba and Nita Sheffield 


This spendid instruction manual is still the best-selling swimming book! The lessons are arranged 
vives ced aa mesial in logical progression and graduated to serve beginners, intermediates and advanced students. If 
you are to teach swimming this summer, this book will make your job much easier. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 
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\ 
\ 
SELECTED RECREATIONAL SPORTS | 
For Girls and Women 
\ 
) By Julia H. Post and Mabel J. Shirley \ 
\ 
Dr. Jesse Ferrinc WILLIAMS says, “Jt offers teaching aids Horseshoes, Badminton, Table Tennis, Shuffleboard, Clock 
that ought to help in the learning of simple recreational Golf, Paddle Tennis and Tetherball. A chapter on the 
forms of physical education and thus promotes this field as - organization of the sports program is included. 8vo. \ 
an important agency in any program of leisure time educa- Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. \ 
tion.” The sports described and illustrated are: Deck Tennis, | 
“ ~ ( 
GROUP GOLF INSTRUCTION | 
By Helen B. Schleman, Instructor of Golf, Purdue University 
This does not pretend to be a technical book on the game alyzed and suggestions are made for adapting these techni- 
but merely offers a plan of organization and methods of ques to the individual game. The text is illustrated by 
teaching fundamental skills that have proven successful in photographs of champions in action. 8vo. Paper. $1.00. 
actual practice. The techniques of famous players are an- | 
By Phillip Rounsevelle 
Unquestionably the best book of its kind for the teaching of archery via the group method.  } 
Fundamentals are stressed and the novice as well as the experienced archer will find this new 
contribution invaluable. It is copiously illustrated with photographs and line drawings. 8vo. \ 


Cloth. $2.00. 





Our new illustrated Catalogue containing full descriptions 
of all our books will be sent postpaid upon request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


d Publishers Since 1838 } 
67 West 44th Street, New York 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Rissciecde. 


Examine These Text 


Books at Our Expense" 
Any of the Books Listed will be 


sent for Your Free Examination 
during the Summer Months. 


*The Theory of Play 


By E. D. Mitchell, Director of Intramural Athletics, University of Mich- 
igan and Bernard Mason, Formerly Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
i University. 

aes have soadiend the outstanding textbook on one of the most 
vital problems confronting present-day civilization. The material repre- 
sents years of study and gives to the student a complete background of 
the best educational and sociological thought on the important subject of 
play. 8vo. Cloth. 541 Pages. $2.80. 


‘Introduction to Physical Education 


By Jackson R. Sharman, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. . 
Between the covers of one book now can be had a complete survey of 
the history, objectives, methods, psychology and philosophy of Physical 
Education. It is particularly suitable for teacher-training schools where 
time allotment prevents a wide range of courses. 8vo. Cloth. 317 
Pages. $2.00. 


*Reereation for Girls and Women 


By Ethel Bowers and Prepared under the Direction of the National Rec- 
reation Association. 

This book, the result of many years’ work with girls and visits to hun- 
dreds of cities fostering leisure time programs, offers definite plans and 
activities for worthwhile recreation. It is particularly suitable for use 
as a text in activity courses. 8vo. Cloth. 425 Pages. $3.00. 


Health Through Projects 


By G. D. Brock 

Effective teaching of health via the project method is perfected in this 
splendid book. It is one of the 60 Educational Books of 1931. 8vo. 
Cloth $2.00. 


The Administration of Physical Education 
By Jay B. Nasu, Ph.D. 

Covering the complete organization and administration of Physical Edu- 
cation in the public school, this text is acknowledged the outstanding 


book in the field. It is one of the 60 Educational Books of 1931. 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


Tests and Measurements 
A Workbook in Health and Physical Education. 
By IRENE PALMER 


A practical testing workbook on health and physical education for un- 
trained teachers and students. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Exercise and Its Physiology 
By A. G. Goutp, M.D. and J. A. Dye, Ph.D. 


The first text written specifically for physical education students. Covers 


— completely and is written in non-medical style. 8vo. Cloth. 


Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance 


With an Analysis of The Rhythmic Approach in Teaching Dance Skills. 
By Betty Lynn THompson 


A complete textbook offering the fundamentals upon which all forms of 
dancing are based arranged in logical sequence. Accurate source material 


— for further study. Copiously illustrated. Large 8vo. Cloth. 


*1934 Publications. 


Kindly give your school or college affiliation when ordering 
books for examination. 


tIf books are not adop- 
ted for class use, they 
may be returned at the 
end of the summer or 
paid for. 
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Coming in September 
Elementary Human 


ANATOMY 


By Katherine Sibley 
Professor of Physical Education, Syracuse 
University. 


Foreword By Wilfred Grenfell, 
MD. FES. 


This text has been written specifically for 
the undergraduate course in human an- 
atomy as a foundation for the study of 
kinesiology and physiology. The need for 
such a book has been self-evident for many 
years. Students and teachers of physical 
education now have a practical and usable 
text which does not require more time than 
the curriculum permits. Also, this text does 
not presuppose expensive equipment. It 
has been. carefully edited by medical 
authorities and the illustrations have been 
secured from all parts of the world. It is 
the first book on anatomy that has been 
written solely for use by students and 
teachers of physical education. 


An Outline of the Contents 
Introduction 
Osteology 
Syndesmology 
Myology 
The Nervous System 
The Circulatory System 
The Digestive System 
The Respiratory System 
The Organs of Sensation 
The Uro-Genital System 
The Ductless Glands 
Each chapter is accompanied by laboratory 


studies and a unique feature of these studies 
is that they are based on live muscles. 
There is also a complete bibliography. 
Order this book now so that you will have 
time to examine it immediately upon your 
return to college. You are under no ob- 
ligation whatever. 
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A. S. BArnes & CoMPANY 
67 West 44 St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for examination Sibley’s ELEMEN- 


TARY HUMAN ANATOMY. 


immediately upon publication. 
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September. 
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An Emergency Out-of-Door Program 


invention,” demonstrated its truth to our department 
last fall when our gymnasium was completely des- 
troyed by fire. At the time, the fire seemed a big calami- 
ty but as we look back over the past few months, what 
appeared to be a loss and a handicap has proved to be an 
invaluable experience. 
The results of our out-of-door program constantly 
amaze me. How anything so simple and inexpensive 


T= TRITE old maxim, “Necessity is the mother of 


could bring such satisfying results is a constant surprise. 
With every girl working, becoming skillful in several in- 
dividual games, and enjoying the entire period, and with 
team loyalty developed almost automatically and with- 
out the usual teacher motivation, I sometimes think we 
must have accidently stumbled upon an idea for the 
Utopia of Physical Education. 





Quoits, horseshoes, pitching frame. In background—Ring golf course 





Girls demonstrating methods of marking boundary lines. 
ground—New handball court, not yet ready for use 


In back- 


Clock golf. In background—New gymnasium which is practically 


complete 












for Sunny Climes 






By 
ELSIE M. MOTT 


Instructor of Physical Education, 
Porterville Union High School and Junior College 
Porterville, California 





Recently we have heard much about “selling our ¢. 
partment.” In these days when physical education js 
being dissected with minute scientific precision, it may 
be a wise move. Our program sold itself without effoy 
on our part. The boys asked to use our equipment at the 
noon lunch period, and some of the teachers became jp. 
terested and as a result meet once a week after school 
and play these individual games. After the fire our 6 
A.A. and W.A.A. were disbanded temporarily as all tec. 
ords were destroyed, but a group of girls formed an ath. 
letic club with the slogan “Sport for Sport’s sake.” They 
have no point system and no awards, and they, ton, play 
these games once a week after school. Some of the par. 
ents have visited school and asked about the individual 
games, how to lay out various courts, and how to make 
the necessary equipment. 

Our set-up after the fire was as follows: 

I. Enrollment 

Four hundred twenty-five high school girls - taking 
physical education four times a week. 

Seventy junior college girls taking physical education 
twice a week. 

II. Staff 

Two full-time teachers of physical education. 

III. Assets 

1. Large firmly packed sand play space. 

2. Three cement tennis courts. 

IV. Handicaps 

1. No dressing room or showers, which in turn pre- 
cluded any strenuous team games or activity. 

2. No equipment, with the exception of four balls. 

3. No dancing for obvious reasons. 


After enlisting the aid of our shop department, we 
managed to install the following individual games. 
. Handball—one court 
. Deck Tennis—four courts 
Horseshoe—two courts 
Clock Golf—one green 
Ring Golf—nine holes 
Quoits—two sets 
. Hand Tennis (modified)—as many courts as we 
need. 

8. Achievement equipment—one balance beam, two 
pitching frames. 

It might seem to the casual observer that the cost of 
the individual games equipment would be prohibitive to 
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embarrassed school. We found that the 


, financial 
a Y department could make most of the essen- 


S ho . . 

= vas idiouleg is a brief description of how we 
a equipment for each sport. 

~ 1, Handball 


Wall—side of building. 
Boundary lines—drawn by hand lime machine. 
Balls—five-cent rubber balls from Woolworths. 
2, Deck Tennis 
Posts—made by shop department. 
Nets—made from one old tennis net, cut crosswise 
and lengthwise, making four satisfactory nets. 
Quoits——made from three-quarter-inch rope by our 
shop department. 
Boundary lines—made by hand plow. 
3. Horseshoes 
Stakes—made by auto mechanics department. 
Shoes—purchased. 
. Clock Golf 
Putters and balls—loaned by staff. 
Cup—was a buried tin can of correct circumference. 
5. Ring Golf 
Stakes—were made from old broom handles and 
painted white. 
Quoits—were made by shop department. 
. Game of Quoits 
Stands and quoits—were made by shop department. 
7. Hand Tennis (modified) 
Equipment necessary: 
Smooth surface. 
One ball tennis size (sponge ball, tennis ball or 
rubber ball may be used). We used the five- 
cent rubber ball. 


Dimensions: 


> 


an 





20 














25 25 


Rules: 

The boundary lines are drawn by the lime ma- 
chine or plow. A ball hitting center line is 
never good as the center line is the mythical 
net. 

Tennis rules are used for scoring with the excep- 
tion of the serve. On the serve, the ball is 
bounced outside the rear line and batted across 
the center line. (We find this a very popular 
game. ) 

8. Achievement Tests Equipment 

Pitching frames. 
Balance beam—made by the shop department. 

Thus it may be seen that the only purchase necessary 
for our individual sports were the horseshoes and the five- 
cent rubber balls for handball and hand tennis. 

We have sufficient individual games for one class. 
While one class is using the individual games equipment, 
the other class plays group games, team games, or relays. 
At the middle of the period we change. 
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The success of such an emergency plan was naturally 
dependent upon good weather. 

Rainy days, fortunately, were scarce, and for those 
that we did have we were assigned to regular classrooms. 
Such days were used to discuss rules and technique of 
various games and principles underlying and basic to 
physical education. Part of each indoor period was given 
over to quiet games such as dominoes, checkers, and 
jacks. 

The girls found that skill was necessary for maximum 
enjoyment of the out-of-door games. Each girl was per- 
mitted to play all the games but concentrated on one 
until she could play that game with skill and could 
score correctly. Then she was checked as proficient in 
that game. By the end of two weeks 80 per cent of the 
girls had been checked in all of the games. Teams were 
then chosen and a challenge system was worked out. The 
girls on team A could challenge the girls on team B to 
any game but could not challenge their own team mem- 
bers. When the game was finished they reported their 
score to the junior college assistant. The winner was 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Four deck tennis courts 
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Eastern District Association 
Honors Amy Morris Homans 


N impressive memorial tribute to Miss Amy Morris 
Homans was made at the recent convention of the 
Eastern District Association at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. The following report was respectfully submitted by 
the Resolutions Committee at this time: 

It is fitting at this meeting of the Eastern District So- 
ciety of the American Physical Education Association 
that the members of the Convention record their deep 
sense of loss in the death on October 29, 1933, of Miss 
Amy M. Homans. 

Miss Homans’ active association in the field of phys- 
ical education dates back to 1889 when she initiated in 
Boston an epoch-making conference on the subject of 
physical training. This conference was presided over by 
the United States Commissioner of Education and was 
attended by over a thousand people. It is significant 
that in the resolution of thanks to Miss Homans the 
following appears: “The whole cause of physical edu- 
cation in America has received a great impetus from this 
meeting.” 

To meet the demand for teachers which this confer- 
ence aroused, the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
was established in 1889 with Miss Homans as organizer 
and director. She was the first to affect an affiliation 
between a private normal school of physical education 
and an institution of higher learning. The Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics became the Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education of Wellesley College 
in 1909 with Miss Homans as its director. Her far- 
reaching policies are exemplified in her calling together 
in 1910, the Directors of Physical Training and the 
Presidents of the Athletic Associations of New England 
Colleges for Women. Out of this initial meeting grew 
the Eastern Association of Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion for College Women. 

Miss Homans retired from active service in 1918 and 
was made a Professor Emeritus of Wellesley College. In 
1919 she aided in establishing the Central School of 
Hygiene and Physical Education and acted as Advisory 
Director for the ensuing three years. 

Miss Homans received two honorary degrees, a Master 
of Arts from Bates College and the Doctor of Pedagogy 
from Russell Sage College, and was one of the first Fel- 
lows in Physical Education so honored by the American 
Physical Education Association. 

No honor that education might bestow upon Miss 
Homans could adequately acknowledge the contribution 
which she made through her life and work to the cause of 
physical education. Miss Homans set a high standard 
for herself, as well as for her students, as she believed 
that the teacher of physical education should be an ex- 
ponent and example of the fine art of living honorably, 
graciously, constructively, and cooperatively. To emulate 
her in even a slight degree became a guiding motive in 
the lives of her graduates. 

The profession acknowledges the great contribution 
made by Miss Homans to the growth and development 
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of physical education in this countr 
were privileged to know her either pr 
sonally, her vision and indomitable courage, her sen 
justice, and her great womanliness and charm ¢ a 
the best in leadership. She was an example of Pe — 
in professional womanhood. Her great spirit stil] 
on in the profession she so largely helped to create 
which she ennobled and dignified. 

Respectfully submitted to the Legislative Council of 
the Eastern District Association, American Physical Bi 
cation Association, by the Resolutions Committee: 


Dr. Ruth Elliott 

Miss Mabel Lee 

Miss Helen McKinstry 

Miss Ethel Perrin, Chairman 
April 4, 1934, 
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New San Francisco Superintendent 
Stresses Importance of Physical Education 


tienen education has drawn another enthusiastic 
supporter to the ranks of leadership in the person of 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, who was named Superintendent of San 
Francisco Public Schools recently to succeed Dr. Joseph 
Marr Gwinn, resigned. 


During the first week in his new position Dr. Lee met 
with Ray Daugherty, Director of Physical Education in 
the San Francisco Schools, and said that he is a “con- 
firmed enthusiast concerning physical education. I be- 
lieve,” the Superintendent said, “in living each day in 
such a way as to get the best that day has to offer. 


“An essential to complete living is abundant health. 
Your program, I take it, exists to complete abundant liy- 
ing—in the present for each child in terms of his imme- 
diate need; in the future in terms of wise habits which 
guarantee health all through life. | 


“The days ahead for most of us will require keener 
attention to health than ever for our tempo of living 
shows no signs of slowing down. At the same time there 
is the trend toward more free time for all. That free 
time may be used to advance or retard health. Upon the 
teachers of health education rests the responsibility of 
what it shall be. Be assured of my real interest in what 
I conceive to be an essential part of San Francisco’s real 
education.” 

The method by which the new Superintendent was se- 
lected far transcends the realm of usual city politics. For 
the Board of Education ruled immediately after the vet- 
eran, Dr. J. M. Gwinn, asked to be relieved of the super- 
intendency, that it would place the selection of a suc- 
cessor upon high ground. 

The Presidents of Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of California were then asked by the Board of 
Education to submit a list of five educators qualified and 
competent to fill the superintendency. It was admitted 
in educational circles that the University Presidents had 
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peen given a large order, but they were left free from in- 
terference in their selection. 

The five names were submitted by the University 
Presidents without being made public. The nominees 
were met individually by the members of the Board of 
Education and after carefully considering all the qualifi- 
cations, the choice fell upon Dr. Lee. How well the 
selection was made is indicated by community sentiment 
today in San Francisco. 

For San Francisco has been quick to recognize a man 
whose basic code is that of fairness to all groups, a Cali- 
fornian who as a boy in the rugged mountain town of 
Redding, breathed into his early life an understanding 
of his associates and displayed the ability to get along 
with the other fellow. 

Dr. Lee was graduated from the State Normal School 
at Chico in 1909. He was awarded a Bachelor’s degree 
by Columbia University in 1914, a Master’s degree one 
year later, and in 1926 he was given his Doctor’s degree 
by the same institution. 

Prior to his appointment as a Professor of Education 
and Director of Vocational Education at the University 
of California in 1921, Dr. Lee was head of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education at Indiana University from 
1918 to 1921 and previously Associate Professor of Voca- 
tional Education at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In New York City he was an 
instructor and supervisor of practice teachers, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and later an instructor in 
the Ethical Culture High School in New York. 


Dr. Lee has also served as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the University Council, the Committee on 
Reorganization of Academic Government at the Univer- 
sity of California, the National Committee on Radio in 
Education, and as instructor in summer sessions at Co- 
lumbia, University of West Virginia, Indiana University, 
Brigham Young University, Harvard, and the University 
of California. 


San Francisco’s new Superintendent has held many 
offices in national educational organizations, having been 
President of the American Vocational Association, Past 
President of the Midwestern Vocational Association, and 
National Treasurer of Phi Delta Kappa, honorary na- 
tional educational fraternity. He was called to the 
White House as a member of the Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


Dr. Lee’s ability as a writer and speaker on educa- 
tional subjects has long been recognized. At the recent 
conventions of the California Teachers Association in 
San Francisco and Oakland he spoke on “Ways and 
Means of Adjusting Programs to Meet Modern Condi- 
tions,” “The Greatest Need of the Teaching Profession,” 
and ‘Bewildered Adults.” 

The physical education profession is pleased to have 
aman of Dr. Lee’s acknowledged ability take such an 
active interest in its progress. In his position as ad- 
ministrator of one of the largest city school systems in 
our country, his understanding and support will be of 
inestimable value to physical education in accomplish- 
ing its modern educational aims. 
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Some “Danger Signals” in So-Called 
“ Corrective Exercises” 
By 


LEONARD D. FRESCOLN, M.D. 
Philadelphia 


UST as there are definite indications for specified exer- 
J cises to be used in correcting deformities and disabili- 
ties, so there are just as definite contraindications where 
harm may be done by using exercises. It is the purpose 
here briefly to point out what cases should be treated 
otherwise; it may be by rest or by certain physiotherapy 
measures not involving active work. Here too it is just 
as important to know what conditions are aggravated 
by the different kinds of physiotherapy; caution has to 
be exercised if there is acute pain, open sore, diabetes, 
tuberculosis, etc. 

In the first place it is unwise to use exercises when 
acute infective processes are present. We do not exercise 
parts, actively or passively, during the first stage of 
infantile paralysis, while the disease is beginning and 
pain and extreme tenderness are present. Neither do we 
exercise active cases of tuberculosis, nor acute rheumatic 
endocarditis, acute multiple neuritis, acute oskomyelitis, 
nor arthritis, pneumonia, cerebro-spinal meningitis, acute 
belly conditions. 

Again harm may be done in giving motion to recent 
injuries. It is dangerous to manipulate open wounds 
subject to infection, hemorrhage, further traumatism by 
bone fragments and missiles. 

Cases of shock are to be moved as little as possible, 
unless artificial respiratory movements are found neces- 
sary. 

It is also bad practice to carry any exercises further 
when fatigue has set in. A person may be apparently 
in good health but fatigue comes on early indicating per- 
haps an anaemia, nerve exhaustion, or possibly some 
temporary indisposition, owing to acute constipation, in- 
digestion, very hot weather, or thyroid disturbance, giv- 
ing warning against further exercise for the time. 

Effort syndrome is a condition needing exercises but 
given in such graduated and consistent dosage as not to 
defeat the purpose for which given; cases of chronic 
valvular heart disease also are to have the myocardium 
kept in good condition by use of properly prescribed ex- 
ercises, but sudden effort, competitions, fright, and worry 
included in the program will cause failure in attempts to 
do good. 

In joints with adhesions and limitation of motion, it 
has been pointed out by Sir Robert Jones that it is bad 
practice to work them back and forward in pump-handle 
fashion, causing further adhesions to form; they are to 
be stretched a little once at a sitting and splintered up 
and then repeat at next visit. Likewise, while it is effec- 
tive to massage a hard furuncle with e.g. warm ichthyol 
to encourage liquefaction, it is wrong to brutally trauma- 
tize the walls of a well-formed abscess and cause further 
extension of the trouble. 

It may be of help to impress what cases are not to 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Our good friend, Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical 
Education of the Ohio State University, particularly in charge of 
graduate study, is still most active as State Director of Health 
and Physical Education in Ohio. The whole Department of 
Physical Education in Ohio is being reorganized. Here is a recent 
word from Dr. Oberteuffer: “Just a note to enclose the plan for a 
partial reorganization of this department in which you may be in- 
terested. Mr. St. John consummated these last Thursday and it 
now represents the status of Ohio State’s current physical and 
health education program. I hope it will work. Surely there are 
great possibilities here for a more effective instruction service to 
the student body.” 

. 

James Edward Rogers will give a number of courses in 
health and physical education this summer at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman. The State of Washington is 
showing rapid development in the state-wide program. The 
State Superintendent of Schools has made physical educa- 
tion one of the required course subjects in the curriculum. 

OK OK 

Al Wyman of St. Louis is one of the outstanding men in phys- 
ical education and recreation. He is a graduate of Springfield 
College and for years has been a leader in industrial recreation. 
He is now connected with the St. Louis Community Fund. He is 
an active member of the St. Louis Phi Epsilon Kappa and was a 
noted athlete in his school and college days. 

* * * 

From my recent trips across the country I am quite con- 
vinced that it is necessary for teachers of physical education 
to be certified in teaching academic subjects. Many a major 
in physical education saved and held his job because he could 
teach academic subjects. In our very big cities there is op- 
portunity for full-time service, but in our smaller high schools 
a major must teach academic subjects. Our training schools 
must be prepared and get their students certified. It means 
two things: (1) get a job more regularly, and, (2) hold the 
job. Twelve jobs were held in Syracuse because the majors 
were also certified to teach academic subjects. 

* * * 

A word from Miss Jessie Garrison, State Director of Physical 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama: 

“T am writing to give you some interesting information rela- 
tive to the work that is being done in this state in connection 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Association for education. 
To date there have been organized in this state eighty-six classes 
of recreation and health education. We feel particularly pleased 
that we are able to get in on the budget and that people have 
responded so well.” 

* * * 

Another need that was clearly demonstrated through my 
visits over the country is that supervision in education must 
not be inspection, but must be a helping field job. It has been 
a crime to see supervison in elementary grades being omitted. 
Of all places, it should be kept in the early age levels, espe- 
cially in those schools where elementary physical education 
is in the hands of the classroom teacher. Supervision must 
be a field job—and the supervisor must become a helping 
teacher. The prejudice against the word “supervision” must 
be overcome by service. 

* * 

Hiram Jones, State Director of New York, reports a very suc- 
cessful summer recreation program maintained by New York 
Emergency Relief funds. This recognition of recreation as an im- 
portant item in relief has helped in the maintenance of physical 
education programs, especially in the smaller communities. This 
state recognition of recreation as a necessity and not a frill did 
much to gain recognition. 
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Philadelphia and St. Paul have beautiful city educatio 
ings. They are real skyscrapers with beautiful furnishin 
cities that have outstanding state school office buildings 
construction are Cleveland, Atlantic City, Denver, and Lo 
California. The Pennsylvania State Educational Buildin 
risburg is a marvel. The only one to compare with 
New York State Board of Education building at Albany, 

*x ok * 


C. R. Burkhardt has served twenty-three years in 
education at Buffalo; Paul Krimmel has been twen 
at Syracuse; Herman J. Norton has been over twenty year, 
in Rochester. There has been a program of Physical educa. 
tion in Buffalo for over forty-five years. Wherever you fini 
a city director of physical education serving over g | 
of years in a city, there you find stability and a fine pro 
This is an axiom. 

* * * 
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Some of the outstanding items of Albany, New York: 

1. A central office staff with all the services of the Healt) 
and Physical Education Department under a director. : 

2. The rapid increase of an intramural program and aiter. 
school activities. 

3. The decrease on the emphasis of interscholastic competition, 

4. The development of the P.F.I., Tests and the adaptation oj 
physical education to individual needs. 

5. The rapid rise and popularity of soccer. 

6. Two demonstrations—one an outdoor and one an indoor 
help very much in receiving the approbation both of the whole 
educational staff and the community. 

7. Walter A. Cox, City Director, is making a number of in. 
teresting studies in regard to the efficiency of the program. 

8. There was no cut either in salary or staff or in the program 
in Albany. 

* * x 


Rochester has maintained its program and staff. Herman 
J. Norton has a staff of 101 people in a city of 328,132 popu. 
lation. A very good standard. The morale of the staff is ex. 
cellent. They have regular, frequent meetings. The school 
health program of Rochester is famous. 
* * xX 


The good work at Buffalo is being continued without inter- 
ruption. No one has been dismissed. The staff is intact and the 
total program has been held even though teacher loads have been 
increased. Buffalo has the distinction of having a full-time chem- 
ist who takes care of the sanitation of all the pools and showers. 
Buffalo has many pools and has a community shower program. 
The people of the community use the school showers for bathing. 

* * x 


Cleveland, under Floyd Rowe, City Director, is perhaps 
one of the best outstanding illustrations of a centralized 
organization. Health service, health education, physical edu- 
cation, athletics, and recreation head up under four bureau 
heads, and these are combined under the director, Floyd Rowe. 
The elementary teachers of Cleveland are well prepared in 
physical education. 

eae 

An excellent demonstration in the group-study plan in physical 
education took place at the Herman Ridder Junior High School 
in New York. It illustrated the new junior high school course of 
study as prepared by the committee of principals of which Miss 
Sally Lyons was secretary. “The group-study plan is a learning 
technic which operates through the development of three factors: 
Self-Activity, Freedom, and Self-Government. The Demonstra- 
tion in Physical Education is intended to show how pupil-par- 
ticipation, socialization, leadership, and citizenship are made 
functional and how attitudes are developed.” 
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Rochester—City Director, Herman J. Norton. Some outstand- 
oches \ 
wt program of health and physical education. 


2, A famous health corrective program. 
3. Excellent lesson planning and weekly and monthly program 


making. 
4, Sta 
; Individual needs program. 
6 Good intramural program. 

- School community recreational centers. 

° “ee * 
Syracuse—Paul Krimmel, City Director. Outstanding facts: 

" Successful play days that impressed the community. 

_ Spring play days. _ 

The famous Wanderlust Hiking Clubs on Saturdays. 
“The use of a four-pound medicine ball, not for exercise, but 
for play, games, and relays. . 

< This summer, without pay, the Physical Education Depart- 

went carried on a school outdoor play program under work relief 


ff meetings with active committees working on problems. 


1 
2 
4 


funds. , 
: 6. Excellent physical education programs of lessons. 


7, A good organized staff. 
3. A rapidly developing after-school play program. 
* ok OX 


Albany like Trenton has laundries in the junior and senior 
high schools to give clean towels and provide for the clean- 


ing of gymnasium suits. 
* OK OK 

Miss Hazel Rex and Theodore Keller are doing fine work in 
Toledo. Miss Rex has developed an excellent physical education 
program being taught by classroom teachers. Ted Keller has been 
in the-system seventeen years. He is developing a fine intramural 
program. Some outstanding facts about Toledo: 

1. In the junior high school there is no interscholastic ath- 
letics. There is a seasonal, well developed intramural program. 

2. The junior high school program is based upon three pro- 
gressive level steps in organization. 
- 3. The five senior schools all have stadiums—two are lighted 
—three have seats on both sides—all are enclosed. 

4. There is a classification plan for homogeneous groupings. 

5. The principals believe in the physical education program. 

6. There are regular staff meetings. 

* Ok Ok 

Dr. A. G. Ireland, Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, for the past year has been writing a 
series of newspaper articles for the Health News Service 
which has been sent out to over three hundred newspapers. 
These daily articles on “Your Child and the School” make a 
very valuable series on vital topics, such as Colds, Wet 
Weather, Bad Posture, the School Lunch, Caring for Teeth, 
etc. 





* * & 


Miss Elizabeth Forbes of the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege has been very active in the building of the Colorado 
State Physical Education Association. Miss Anna Johnson, 
Supervisor of Recreation of Denver, is a pioneer, having 
served over twenty years in this field. 

*x* * * 


Detroit—V. S. Blanchard, City Director. It is impossible to tell 
the whole story of Detroit and its outstanding facts. For a city 
of over a million population, Detroit has excellent buildings, 
equipment, athletic fields, and playgrounds. All of its grounds 
are carefully marked for the games and are well laid out. Most 
of the elementary schools have special teachers and are equipped 
with gymnasiums. It was a great pleasure to see the excellent 
elementary school program in Detroit—a program that would 
merit the goodwill of educators; a program that had educational 
content. If you want to see a socialized, organized, educational 


program of progressive physical education, go to Detroit. The 
whole period is one of joy, activity, interest, effort, with definite 
objectives, progressive skill, training, lesson plan outcomes, stu- 
dent organization, squad leaders, and everything that goes to 
make up a well rounded, complete thirty or forty minutes of in- 
teresting, well programmed, well prepared, organized physical 
education. 
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George S. Olsen, Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Red Wing, Minnesota will teach this summer at 
the Moorhead State Teachers College. He will teach a 
course in administration of physical education and athletics 
for high schools. As President of the Minnesota Physical 
Education Association he has been busy strengthening the 
Association and has appointed some very important com- 
mittees to be active throughout the year. 

* * * 


The first state directors of health and physical education are 
listed below. 


They were: 

INOW WOM a... s0.0.050.05 Jom. 1, 2006 ..... Dr. T. A. Storey 

Maryland ........... Oct. 1, 1916 ..... Dr. Wm. Burdick 

eo reer Sept. 1, 1917 ..... Dr. Clark Hetherington 

ere Fes, 0, 1018 ..... J. E. Lombard 

New Jersey ........./ Aue. 1, 1986 ves Dr. F. W. Maroney 

Po Aug. 1, 1999) ....:. Floyd Rowe 

PNM ses kesrsincsaiars Mar. 1, 1920 ..... Prof. O. C. Bird 

Vo Sept. 1, 1920 ....Prof. G. C. Throner 

Pennsylvania ........ [OCG BBOO: cc aciaiskaia Dr. Charles Keene 

Connecticut ......... Ben, %, 1922 ...... Dr. A. G. Ireland 

Massachusetts ....... eb: 1, 1922 ......; Carl Schrader 

BEIMMESOTR oo 555.0 July -1, 2923. ..... Edgar Everts 

West Virginia ....... July 1,.1923 2... Melville Stewart 

DRIGOUN coi ascawsaad Aug, 4, 1923 2.0: Dr. Henry S. Curtis 

ee) | mes, 1, 8028) «isu Caro Lane 

DEINE since amsauivlds Sent. 1,.9926. ....... N. P. Jordan 

re Gt, 2, W926) scans Major P. S. Prince 
(deceased ) 

ROR ih eyasisst ts Ribot ard Sem, 4, 8927 oa. Dr. Clifford Brownell 

PRIA, s6.5:5:5.5,04-5:8554m meme. 25 2927" 2.2... C. M. Miles 

ee meme: 4,.2929" ..55:. Louis Kulcinski 

MEE. Gc dria dance cnk June 1, 1930 ..... R. N. Sandlin 


Louisiana and Georgia are credited with early state directors, 
as a matter of record. However, these state directors, although 
named by the superintendent, were never active in a field sense. 


Maine had an active state director for a short time. It now 
has an acting state director, by appointment. Practically all 
states with active state directors have had a continuous history. 

Nebraska and Indiana have acting state directors. 

Temporarily we have lost the state directors in Florida and 
West Virginia. 

‘+ * 

The fact that the New York emergency relief funds were 
used for the development of summer recreation programs 
helped very much in convincing superintendents that physical 
education and recreation was a fundamental and not a fad. 
If relief funds are used for recreation then play is a necessity. 

*x* * * 


Our secretary, Elmer Mitche!l, is busy acting as President of 
the Ann Arbor Exchange Club. He is also heading up a new 
course at the University of Michigan called “Problems of Camp 
Counsellors.” The course is an interesting project in which sev- 
eral of the faculty men who have had camping experience and 
who are interested in certain fields are contributing their services 
to the common goal of a strong course in camping education. 
The new course is offered for credit, with many camping direct- 
ors visiting the course without credit and assisting with the dis- 
cussion groups. Mr. Mitchell is acting as director, co-ordinator, 
or whatever name would seem to be suitable. This summer Mr. 
Mitchell will teach at the summer session of the University of 
Southern California. 

+ + * 

Denver has a great health and physical education program. 
Willard N. Greim is City Director and has been ten years on 
the job. He has a staff of over 80 and this is an excellent 
standard for a city of 287,861 population. One of the high 
schools has 70 acres. 

- & * 

Emil Rath of Indianapolis is doing some serious writing in 
the field of teacher training and it is hoped that he will soon 
publish some of his writings. 





Condensed Report of the Mass Motor 
Ability Test of the St. Louis 
Elementary Schools, 1933 


By 


A. E. KINDERVATER 


Supervisor of Physical Education, 
St. Louis Public Schools 


HYSICAL efficiency or motor ability tests of elemen- 
tary school pupils have been experimented with dur- 
ing the last fifteen years in the St. Louis public schools. 
In order to find a fair and possibly correct method for 
measuring the activities used, various classifications 
were tried. First were age, height, weight, and grade. As 
this method, in theory the most correct, required too 
much extra time and clerical work of the class teacher 
who was in charge of it, not having special teachers in 
physical education in the elementary schools, we aban- 
doned this method and substituted age, height, and grade. 
This method would not work satisfactorily, as we had 
no apparatus for measuring height in many of the 
schools. After trying age and grade as a classification, 
we decided at this time to give each pupil the opportunity 
to classify himself by his own efforts. The following 
three grades were offered in each activity used: 
Midget 


Minimum requirements, based on former tests, were 
fixed for each activity. Only pupils of grades five, six, 
seven, and eight were admitted to the tests. Every pupil 
passing in any one of the three requirements was re- 
corded in that classification, as a Midget, Junior, or 
Senior, regardless of his age, weight, or height. Everyone 
tried hard to make a Senior. Much effort, satisfaction, 
and enthusiasm among the participants was created by 
this method because everyone could make of himself 
what his best efforts would let him accomplish. 


Junior Senior 


This test cannot be called a scientific measurement of 
a child’s physical ability but it is simple and practical 
for the class teacher to use, causes much enthusiasm 
among the pupils while working for it, and is a splendid 
advocate for acquainting them with the need and value 
of physical exercise. 


Activities Used for the Test 
For Boys: 
1. Forty-Yard Dash 
2. Standing Broad Jump 


3. Basketball Throw for Distance—using both hand:, throwing 
from over head. 


4. Push-Up—from prone-leaning position on floor or bench. 


For Girls: 


whrnos = 


- | 
. > Same as for boys 
| 


4. Basketball Throw for Goal 


Note: In schools not provided with basketball goals, the push- 
up with hands on bench and feet on floor was substituted. 
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Minimum Requirements for Each Activity 


For Boys: Midget Junior Sons 
Forty-yard Dash .......... 6.8 sec. 6.4 sec. ry 
St. Bread PUMP q.. .occ seca 5 ft. 5 ft., 8 in, ‘ 
B.B. Distance Throw ........22 ft. 28 ft. 34 ." a 
PSD hoc cn cinikisersics-eeiewee O ERED 10 times 12 ti 

For Girls: —_ 
Fotty-Yard Dash ..........% 7.4 sec 7.0 sec. ies 
St. Broad Jump ........... 4 ft., Gin. 5 ft. cir 
BB. Distance Throw ....... 18 it. 23 ft. 28 ft , 
BB. Goal ‘Throw .......... 1 in 5 2in 5 3 fe 5 
OD hoes sree baced tess 038 6 time 8 times 10 times 


Participation and Results 

Although the test was entirely voluntary, 81 Schools for 
white children and 16 schools for colored children en. 
tered a total of 22,660 boys and girls, all of whom ate 
pupils of grades 5, 6, 7, and 8. The 81 white schools are 
represented by 18,892 pupils, of which 9,546 are boys and 
9,346 girls. The colored schools had 3,768 pupils: 1,770 
boys and 1,998 girls. ay | 

Of the 18,892 white pupils taking the test, 12,875 | 
passed 1 of the requirements. Of the 3,768 colored pu: | 
pils, 2,034 passed. 

Sex Differences. — WHITE PUPILS 
Boys: 9,546 tested—6,182 passed—3,364 failed—64.7% passed 
Girls: 9,346 tested—6,693 passed—2,653 failed—71.5% passed 

COLORED PUPILS 

Boys: 1,770 tested—- 985 passed—785 failed—55.6% passed 
Girls: 1,998 tested—1,049 passed—949 failed—53.5% passed 

Records Under the Classification — 
White Boys Colored Boys 


No. Taking Test ...... 9,546 No. Taking Test ....... 1,770 
No. Making Midget ...1,391 No. Making Midget ... 272 
No. Making Junior ....2,290 No. Making Junior .... 373 
No. Making Senior ....2,451 No. Making Senior .... 349 
Oe 3,414 No. Fawing ....0<...003 785 
White Girls Colored Girls 

No. Taking Test ...... 9,346 No. Taking Test ...... 1,998 | 
No. Making Midget ...1,512 No. Making Midget .... 227 
No. Making Junior ....3,050 No. Making Junior .... 540 
No. Making Senior ....2,131 No. Making Senior .... 282 
ere 2,653 Wo. BAMA 6..6.6cse0 949 


Time for Practice 

During the last ten weeks of school the activities to be 
used for the test were included in the regular physical 
training program, giving each pupil the opportunity to | 
practice how to perform and acquire the correct method 
in making his best effort. The regular class teachers in 
charge of physical education gave their special attention 
to this practice work. On the day the official records 
were taken the assistant supervisors took charge, with 
the class teacher assisting. Pupils passing their require- 
ments in three of the four activities received a printed 
card, stating all the facts of the test and the achievement 
made, including the signature of the class teacher. 


Conclusion 

Much interest and joy were created during the practice 
period, in pupils trying to make their requirements in 
each activity. There was great satisfaction when the 
achievement was accomplished. No overstrain or phys 
ical injury occurred. The pupils had no records to break 
but their own. Strict observance of the rules was de- 
manded in each activity. There was no rivalry or com- 
petition with each other. 


0 times 
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Fly Casting Class 


D. V. DUNDER 


Director of Physical Education, 
Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


was organized at Duluth Central.* The interest in 

this class has grown until this year there are over 
eighty members. It is conducted as an extra-curricular 
activity and meets twice a week during activities period. 
One of these meetings is devoted entirely to casting and 
is held in the gymnasium. The other meeting is held 
in the school cafeteria and is devoted to talks on angling 
and kindred subjects. Expert anglers are invited in to 
talk on some phase of angling. Not long ago Dr. Bagley, 
President of the Minnesota Isaac Walton League, gave a 
talk to the class on conservation. 

Those who are interested in learning how to tie their 
own artificial flies are given an opportunity to do so. 
They learn how to select their equipment and how to care 
for it. They are given instruction in tying leaders, stream 
technique, stream etiquette, stream entomology, dry and 
wet fly fishing, how to make repairs, etc. Toward the 
end of the school year casting tournaments are held with 
prizes awarded to the winners. At least one trip will be 
taken to some stream this year by the members of the 
class. From time to time moving pictures of fishing in 
various parts of the country are shown. These pictures 
are obtained from the Canadian National Railroad with- 
out cost. 


Dm the winter of 1932, a class in fly casting 


Necessary Equipment 

Naturally it is not possible for all the boys to provide 
themselves with expensive equipment and this is not 
necessary. Some have become very proficient in casting, 
using rods that were obtained in dollar stores. They soon 
learn that a good rod is a fine investment, and they 
begin to save their nickels and dimes toward its pur- 
chase. In our practice work in the gymnasium we use a 
rod, line, and reel. No other equipment is necessary. It 
will be possible only to take up these three items and dis- 
cuss them briefly. 

In the purchase of a rod for fly casting consider only 
the bamboo rod. The steel rod is not satisfactory for this 
type of casting. A rod nine feet long weighing between 
five and six ounces is perhaps the ideal rod for the novice 
and those who wish to use it for bass as well as trout 
fishing. By dealing with a reputable tackle house, the 
individual can feel assured that he is getting the best 
possible for his money. 


* A paper presented before the Central District Association Conven- 
tion, April, 1934, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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at Central High School, Duluth 


For the rod mentioned, a size E level line or an HDH 
tapered line are about right. Remember to obtain a line 
of proper size. In fly casting you are casting the line so 
it is essential that the line be not too light. 

The reel is the least important piece of equipment in. 
fly casting. Obtain a single action reel of the narrow 
drum type. Buy an inexpensive reel and put the rest into 
the purchase of rod and line. 


The Overhead Cast 

Contrary to general belief, fly casting is very easy to 
learn. An attempt will be made here to outline the vari- 
ous steps involved in the overhead cast, the cast that is 
used most of the time and is considered the fundamental! 
cast. From the start, however, remember that you are 
casting a line and nothing else. 

The Back Cast.—Strip from fifteen to twenty feet of 
line from your reel and lay it out in front of you. Raise 
the tip of the rod until it is slightly above a horizontal 
position. Snap the rod up sharply to a vertical position 
and no farther. There must be enough force in the back 
cast to propel the line back behind you and well up in 
the air. It is essential that the back cast be properly exe- 
cuted for without it a good forward cast is practically 
impossible. 

The Pause.—After bringing the rod up to a vertical 
position in the back cast, time is required for the line to 
straighten out behind the caster. This necessitates a 
slight pause until a pronounced tug is felt. This pause is 
very important and varies with length of line in use, 
force of the back cast, and the influence of wind. 

The Forward Cast.—At exactly the moment that the 
tug is felt, the forward cast must begin. It is merely a 
sharp downward “chop,” bringing the rod forward and 
downward to the horizontal position again. The forward 
cast does not require nearly as much force as does the 
pick-up at the start of the back cast. 

All through the cast be sure to keep the elbow close 
to your side. In gripping the rod the thumb should be 
held straight forward. 

The above description is very brief and does not begin 
to cover the subject of fly casting. I have mentioned 
nothing of leaders or artificial flies and other equipment. 

To develop accuracy, it is a good plan to cast at tar- 
gets from the start. In the gymnasium paper targets are 
satisfactory. They should be thirty inches in diameter. 
For outdoor practice, barrel hoops are very satisfactory 
as targets. Remember that, on the stream, distance in 
the cast is not essential nor are extremely long casts pro- 
ductive from the point of view of taking trout. Very 
rarely is a cast over forty feet necessary. 


How Tournaments Are Conducted 


Three targets, thirty inches in diameter, are used and 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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*"RostTER—Mip-WEstT PuysicaAL EpuCATION ASSOCIATION 
Executive Committee 

President—Guy Lowman, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Vice-President—Helen N. Smith, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Birch Bayh, Public Schools, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Past President—Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Member-at-Large—Dr. Carl Schott, University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown. 

State Representatives 

Illinois—Ellen Mosbek, Pekin High School, Pekin, Illinois; 
Louis Kulcinski, State Director of Physical Education, Springfield. 

Indiana—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana; A. L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Michigan—Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Ohio—Helen N. Smith, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hazel D. Rex, Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

West Virginia—William Dole, Guyan Valley High School, 
Branchland, West Virginia; Dr. Carl Schott, University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin—Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Chester A. Wangerin, High School, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 

Section Chairman 

City Directors—H. G. Danford, Public Schools, Lima, Ohio. 

Dance—Barbara Page, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Recreation—Dorothy Enderis, Board of Education, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Men’s Athletics—Dr. J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Research—Dr. A. H Steinhaus, George Williams College, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, Illinois. 

Teacher Training—S. C. Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Therapeutic—Louise Gillman, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Women’s Athletics—-May Fogg, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

Y.W.C.A—-Florence Foster, Y.W.C.A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Members-at-Large on Council 
1935-——William Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1936—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Teachers College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
1937—Ellen Mosbek, High School, Pekin, Illinois. 
Note.—-There will probably be some changes in state repre- 
sentatives. 


ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


In this report I should like to set up twelve brief statements 
that will give you the summary of conditions in Illinois relative 
to the physical and health education programs. As an introduc- 
tory statement may I say that on the whole the situation is very 
encouraging. There have been few eliminations and no drastic 
cuts. In the smaller communities and places where physical edu- 
cation has recently been developed the work continues to grow. 
In spite of the depression and cuts in salary parallel to other 
teaching positions, physical education has grown because of the 
legal requirements and a period of development which overlapped 
the depression. We are still continuing to add physical education 
programs. Conditions at present and in the future indicate a sane 
stabilization. So much for the introduction. 

Following are the twelve points that make up a survey of 
present practice and future trends: 
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1. Administrators are demanding four-year programs 
schools and seasonal programs for grades. They are 
ing demonstrations, circuses,-and play days. 

2. The legal status of physical education has been 
through a permanent injunction against the schools 
which compelled them to retain physical education. 

3. Requests for dedications of gymnasiums have come t 
state supervisor’s office asking him to dedicate with talks pe 
physical education demonstrations. = 

4. Calls for speaking and demonstrations at annual high 
programs have been received. 

5. Calls for help to work out programs for high Schools durin, 
the past year amounted to thirty-five or forty. In the Mi. 
four years there have been only a few calls; not more than med 
a year. 

6. Superintendents and school principals working on advanced 
degrees are using physical education problems, administration 
and programs. I have knowledge of six or eight who are coming 
to our office for aid on Master’s theses and studies. 

7. The University is offering one-half to one unit of its fifteen 
required for entrance for physical and health education op an 
accumulative basis in class C subjects—applied music, art, phys. 
ical education. _ 





for high 
also demand, 





established 
of Chicago 


school 


8. Socialized physical education programs emphasized above 
exercise—a new viewpoint for leisure. 

9. Many schools have increased their time rather than deduct. 
ing from it, having three periods a week instead of the two re. 
quired by law, two for activity and one for health. 

10. The classification of students has grown during the pas 
year; classified into freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 

11. Teachers’ salaries decreased 17% per cent average for the 
state. It is encouraging to know that some places have not had 
any cuts; several places are returning their cuts; a few new 
gymnasiums have been built and dedicated; and in some instances 
an increase in salaries has been made. 

12. There is a changed attitude on the part of the community 
toward physical education through a more extensive use of build- 
ings for individual, group, and community activities. There is 
an increased number of lighted school houses and the social 
service agencies are tying up the programs with the school. 

The annual dinner meeting of the Northeastern Division Ili- 
nois Physical Education Teachers Association was held April 9, 
1934, at East Aurora High School. The object of this association 
is to bring physical directors in this section closer together, to 
promote the social and professional status of the group, and to 
promote the best interests of physical education. Membership is 
open to any teacher of physical education. 

The program was as follows: 

Mr. Clifford E. Horton, Professor of Physical Education, Illi- 
nois State Normal University. Topic: “An Evaluation of Phys- 
ical Education.” 

Miss Ellen Mosbek, Girls’ Physical Director, Pekin High School, 
Pekin, Illinois, who addressed women physical directors. Topic: 
“Future Trends in Girls’ Athletic Associations.” 

Coach Howard Hancock was the leader of discussion on “Boys’ 
Athletics” with coaches. 

The officers of the society are: 

President, Esther French—East Aurora. 

First Vice-President, Mr. Jerry Sykora—Batavia. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Fargo—Joliet. 


INDIANA 
Arthur L. Strum 
The officers of the Indiana Association of Physical Education 
for 1934-35 are: 
President—Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Vice-President—Frank Stafford, Thorntown High School, 
Thorntown, Indiana 
Secretary-Treasurer—Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana | 
Executive Committee—Ruth Kelley, Burris School, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Bertha Keller, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana; Birch Bayh, Public Schools, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Arthur Strum (ex officio), Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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. * Committees—Constitution Committee—Birch 

Cane ae Committee—Frank Stafford; Resolutions 

Bayes ee —Ruby East; Membership Committee—Lloyd Messer- 
aren Publicity “Committee—Arthur Strum. 

“— following resolution has been received by the Indiana 
Boat of Physical Education: ; - 
~ olved, That we, the members of the Indiana Association 
: al Education, hereby extend to the family of Ada B. 

: ‘er our sincere sympathy in their bereavement. 
ag tel Having worked with her in the Indiana Association 
i Physical Education, we feel that we have lost a cooperative, 
helpful, and ingenious executive, adviser, and friend, and 
“WHEREAS, Knowing of her inimitable service in the Indian- 
apolis schools and realizing the energy she exerted in effecting a 
national recognition of physical education in Indiana, we feel the 
joss of a locally and nationally known leader, and 
" “Wuereas, Knowing of her love for music, art, and poetry, and 
her admiration of the finer and nobler things in life, we realize 
that we have lost a versatile individual, thoroughly reverential of 
high ideals and honorable living. 
“THEREFORE, We revere her memory and hereby unanimously 
adopt for placement on our official records, this expression of our 
admiration of her executive ability, her organization in the field 
of physical education, her versatility, and her personality.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Jones, Carrie Snively, 
and Clara Fedler, Chairman. 


The recently formed Indiana Recreation Association, of which 
Mr. G. G. Eppley of Evansville is secretary, has launched an ex- 
tensive program of softball competition for the summer. The 
cooperation of existing organizations in the field of physical edu- 
cation and recreation is sought in the gradual extension of activi- 
ties to all fields of recreation. 

Indiana had a large number of its members in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the American Association of Physical Edu- 
cation held at Cleveland, April 18-21. All enthusiastically praised 
the efforts of Floyd Rowe and his fine Convention Committee for 
their efforts in making the meeting so enjoyable and worth while. 

An interesting demonstration of what cooperative effort will 
do is shown in the report of the six “Play Nights” sponsored by 
the Junior and Senior Recreation Councils of Terre Haute and 
held each Saturday night, March 24 to April 28, inclusive. The 
Y.W.C.A. was used as a downtown center for recreation and the 
attendance checked at the door totaled 5162 for an average of 860. 
The activities offered included social dancing, folk dancing, swim- 
ming, ping pong, golf putting, bridge, lotto, deck tennis, social 
games, motion pictures, dramatics, etc. The total cost was $52.27 
including extra janitor service, lights, supplies, etc. Mr. William 
Kendall, a senior at the Indiana State Teachers College, served as 
Chairman of the Junior Council and did a great job of promoting 
and directing the activities. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 


Golf for Beginning Players is the title of the paper-bound book 
recently written and published by Professors Jennette A. Stein 
and Emma F. Waterman of the Ohio State University. This 
book is replete with helpful suggestions of all kinds. Students of 
golf and instructors in both high school and college will find it 
helpful in class use. The book is illustrated and sells for a nomi- 
nal fee directly from the authors. 

All Ohio was proud of the splendid painstaking work done 
by the supervisory staff in Cleveland at the time of the national 
convention in April. Particularly meritorious was the pageant 
“Olympia Throughout the Ages” and Miss Harriet Fitchpatrick 
of Supervisor F. A. Rowe’s staff was congratulated upon the 
splendid production. 

The second year of the outdoor recreation program at the 
Ohio State Penitentiary at Columbus was inaugurated this month 
under the general supervision of Ohio State University’s Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. There are some 59 softball and 47 
volleyball teams in action through the week among the prisoners. 
Ohio’s Penitentiary harbors 4,300 men with limited recreational 
space. The program of recreation is popular with prisoners and 
with guards alike. 
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Ohio has many very old colleges and school systems. The 
history of physical education in them is interesting. Professor 
Robert D. Wright of Mt. Union College at Alliance is writing 
the history of physical education at that college. W. K. Streit, 
Supervisor in Cincinnati, has recently published in his Discobolus 
historical data on physical education in the Cincinnati system. 

C. W. Savage of Oberlin College is the newly elected President 
of the Ohio Physical and Health Education Association. W. K. 
Streit of Cincinnati is the new Vice-President, and Mr. T. J. 
Keller of Toledo, Miss Harriet Fitchpatrick of Cleveland, and 
Mr. Jack Rhoades of Athens are the new members-at-large to the 
State Council. Mr. Sidney R. Boyd of Ashland was elected the 
representative to the Mid-West Physical Education Association. 
All of these elections took place at the Annual Meeting of the 
State Association at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 20. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel M. Dettman 


Enthusiasm in our state is growing by leaps and bounds, for 
what better demonstration of professional spirit can be shown 
than the fact that North Dakota was next to Minnesota in having 
the largest per cent of members in attendance at the Central 
District Association recently held in St. Paul. North Dakota had 
thirty-one representatives. Fargo was represented by fifteen out 
of the nineteen physical education teachers in the city. There 
were nine from Grand Forks which included seven major phys- 
ical education students from the University, two representatives 
each from Valley City and Jamestown, and one each from May- 
ville, Ellenrale, and Dickinson. The delegates returned with 
one concerted opinion: an inspiring convention, enjoyable asso- 
ciations, and we will see you in Omaha next year. 

Other progress being made in our state is the publishing of a 
health and physical education bulletin. We hope to be able to 
have one off the press in the very near future. It will contain 
some helpful material for physical education and health teachers, 
and also serve to enlighten those in the state as to some of the 
work that is being done in our state in the field of physical edu- 
cation. 

Plans are being formulated for the 1934 State Physical Educa- 
tion Association to be held in Fargo next fall in conjunction with 
the North Dakota Education Association. We have set as one 
of our objectives one hundred members in the National Associa- 
tion for 1934-1935. 





Some Danger Signals 


(Continued from Page 29) 
be given any exercises by picturing the cases you see 
kept fixed for the time in plastercasts—such as tubercu- 
losis of spine, acute back strains, or sacro-iliac trouble, 
fractures and dislocated spines, congenital luxation of hip, 
fractured femur, etc. 

Spastic birth cases are cases for re-education primarily 
and therefore tact has to be used in the selection of ex- 
ercises for them, and often other additional treatment 
is to be given. 

It is wise, if in doubt, to consult and go cautiously 
before instituting a program of strenuous massages, pas- 
sive movements, and active exercises, possibly with heavy 
apparatus, and to adopt the motto “festina lente.” 
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MARY P. O’DONNELL 
Instructor of Physical Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


The dance symposium, held at Sarah Lawrence College on 
May 5, was attended by groups from Barnard College, Benning- 
ton College, New College, and Vassar College. The plan of or- 
ganization is of especial interest. The following list of music, 
suitable for short dance compositions, was submitted to the in- 
structors coneerned early in January. 

1. Smetana Waltzes, Op. 22 No. 5. 

2. Gyermekeknek, Bartok, Universal Edition No. 1. 

3. Tansman, Mazurkas No. 1 and No. 7. 

4. Poulenc, Mouvements Perpetuels No. 1. 

5. Scriabine, Prelude No. 4. 

Two compositions of contrasting character were selected, the 
final choice being Mazurka No. 7 from Recueil de Mazurkas 1918- 
1928, Tansman, and Prelude Op. 16 No. 4, Scriabine. This de- 
cision was reached at the end of February. The dance groups 
had about two months to work independently on these compo- 
sitions, without any help from their dance instructors, before 
convening at Sarah Lawrence College to show the results of their 
efforts to each other. 

* OK OK 

Miss Emily White at the University of Michigan has devel- 
oped interesting courses in modern dance for mixed groups of 
men and women. One class was conducted as part of a course 
in “Acting” in the Play Production Department and presented 
a program of original dances at the end of the semester. Another 
effort to integrate the arts was successfully accomplished with a 
large group of students from the School of Music. It is significant 
that both groups receive academic credit for their work in dance. 

> * 

An interesting catalog of records has been published by the 
R.C.A. Victor Company. It includes a section for the study of 
the history of music; a section correlating music with other sub- 
jects and listing the national songs and folk dances of almost every 
country in the world; also a list of records to be used in teaching 
dance. The last is quite bad but the preceding material is well 
worth the modest price of twenty-five cents postpaid, in coin or 
stamps. The catalog can be ordered from The Gramophone Shop, 
18 East 48th Street, New York City. 

* kK 

Miss Ruth Doing, a guest member of the panel discussion on 
dance at the recent convention of the Eastern District Society in 
Atlantic City, recommended three new Victor records of rhythms 
for children. They are numbers 24525, 6 and 7. 

+ * 

The last issue of the Research Quarterly, March 1934, includes 
“A Study of the Use of Percussion Instruments as Accompaniment 
in the Dance” by Harriet K. Graham. It is an excellent and 
timely offering. 

* KOK 

Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman will conduct a summer 
course in modern dance including creative composition, from 
August 6 to August 24. Further information can be obtained from 
the Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 86th Street, New York City. 

ae 

Some of the opinions expressed concerning the teaching of 
dance in elementary schools at the aforementioned Atlantic City 
Convention are stimulating and sufficiently controversial to be 
provocative. Modern and social dance were deemed the most 
functional forms, the latter to include folk dance. Folk dance, 
however, to preserve its worth should be taught as a phase of 
social study and not stressed as an isolated unit. The value of 
folk music for dance composition was touched upon and ap- 
proved. Tap dance, as a highly specialized form of locomotor 
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movement, was considered of inferior value. 
in an adjoining room another group discussed t 
college age and succeeded in raising many questions of ; 
What is the basic purpose of the college dance presen ate 
Can the needs of the new social order be served best b rd 
a program which intensifies the student’s awareness in, 
vironment, by offering one of escape or is a harmonious resol a 
of the two possible and desirable? What does the coll = 
today want to dance about? Should dance be taught Po Str 
rate subject like music or any other art or should it aunt 
one part of the very crowded program of physical education? % 
* Ok * : 

The Departments of Physical Education of Teachers Colle 
Columbia University, and New College of Teachers College a 
conducted this year a highly successful series of demonstrations . 
modern dance and related subjects. Through the generosity 
many outstanding concert and studio dancers, hundreds oa 
dents have been able to enjoy excellent programs and to rn 
up some of their misunderstandings! The series included: 

Elsa Findlay and Concert Group 

Emily Hewlett and Concert Group 

Hanya Holm and Demonstration Group from the New y 
Wigman School 

Ruth Allred and Laboratory Class 

Martha Hill and the Dance Club of New York University 

Members of Martha Graham’s Concert Group in original 
dance compositions 


Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman with Concert Groups, 
* * * 
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he Problems of - 
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This summary of the panel discussion conducted under the 
auspices of the National Society of Directors of Physical Educa. 
tion for Women, held at Oberlin College, April 17, 1934, was 
written by Miss Mary Jo Shelly. 

Members of the Panel: 

Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College 

Miss Ruth Alexander, Ohio University 

Miss Martha Hill, New York University and Bennington Collex 

Miss Charlotte McEwan, Wellesley College 

Miss Ruth Murray, Wayne University (substitute) 

Miss Barbara Page, Ohio Wesleyan University (substitute) 

Miss Geneva Watson, Ohio State University (substitute) 

Miss Mary Jo Shelly, New College, Chairman 

The following members of the invited panel were unable t» 
attend: 

Miss Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota 

Miss Elsa Bockstruck, University of Minnesota 

Miss Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wisconsin 

Miss Emily White, University of Michigan 

ae 

Theme: Modern Dance Trends 

The discussion departed somewhat from the attached outline 
of topics, and centered around two main points: first, the char. 
acteristics of the modern dance; and second, the purpose of the 
free or creative dance in the liberal arts colleges for women. 

In connection with the first point, the following contrasting 
points of view were expressed. It was agreed that the modern 
dance is characterized by the fact that it is an expression of the 
contemporary social and cultural scene with roots in or built 
upon the past which is its inheritance as an art. It was further 
agreed that it is a group style of which the movement of the body 
is itself the substance, and which is without set forms as to tech- 
nique as to that movement. It further involves a wider scope ol 
idea or theme than has characterized its antecedent styles, ad- 
mitting as suitable to be danced any and all things which len! 
themselves to statement in terms of human movement. In con- 
nection with the latter point, a dissenting opinion was expressed 
to the effect that so far as the college girl was concerned, tragedy 
was inappropriate because it lay outside the range of her under- 
standing, and only those themes which related to gaiety and youth 
were admissable even to the modern dance. It was proposed that 
the dance should be a dance of and for America, to which the 
reply was offered that there are many Americas in this country 
and that we are without a universal indigenous form of dance 
unless it be the social dance. This phase of the discussion having 
been thoroughly pursued, it moved to the second point. 
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tion with the second point, namely the purpose of 
program, there was no general agreement. A 
made for the dance as body building, for the 
ting of a fine instrument for movement, and a conservation 
- “ values as a primary purpose. An equally strong plea 
of healt for the point of view that the dance must go beyond 
hysical plane inasmuch as it is an art, and that movement 
woe not only sound but beautiful. To this latter view was 
-_ rt suggestion that the dance should have spiritual signifi- 
- term which remained undefined. A final expression of 
— eh this connection was that the dance must be mechan- 
ne x psychologically true or authoritative, and thus provide 
"a for aesthetic authoritativeness or soundness. 
. In general, the whole discussion divided itself between two 
remises: the first, that the dance for the college girl is a form 
, joyful, recreative, health enhancing activity to which she brings 
ae needs and those concepts ordinarily attributed to an inex- 
perienced and essentially adolescent person ; the second, that the 
college girl commands in her own right as a person, and in her 
own terms, a wider and more adult range of needs and ideas 
which legitimately carry her into the realm of art expression. The 
second point of view regarded the dance as an art as against 
merely an activity and found right and suitable the demands oi 
an art as part of the presentation of a college dance program. 
In this connection, the proper allocation of the dance program— 
whether in the physical education department or in the division 
of arts—was debated, with the general conclusion that the ques- 
tion was one of fitness to lead the program rather than one of 
administrative placement. 

The discussion, in the time allotted, failed to touch upon the 
other questions raised in the attached outline. It fulfilled the re- 
quirements of a panel in that it explored the above named points 
from many angles rather than attempting to arrive at any formal 
conclusions. 


In connec 
the college dance 
strong plea was 


was made 


* * * 


Since the Secretary-Editor was unable to attend the conven-, 
tion in Cleveland, Miss Emily White asked Miss Helen Coops 
to substitute for her. Miss Coops has submitted the following 
excellent minutes of the business meeting. 

The Business Meeting of the Dance Section was called to 
order by the Chairman, Emily White, at eleven o’clock, Saturday 
morning, April 21, 1934. 

I. The Report of the Nominating Committee of Officers for 
the year, 1934-35 was as follows: 

Chairman, Barbara Page, Ohio Wesleyan University ; Member- 
at-Large for the National Committee—Martha Hill, New York 
University. 

Advisory Member—Lillian Klein of Chicago High School. 

This report was made by the Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, Miss Delia Hussey of Detroit. 

It was moved by Miss Mary Jo Shelly that the report be 
accepted and that the designated persons be unanimously elected. 
This was seconded by Ruth Alexander and the motion carried. 

II. The Report of the Research Committee was made by 
Mary Jo Shelly. Research was defined by her as the production 
and development of anything usable to teachers. Miss Shelly de- 
scribed the work of the committee as: 

1. Compilation of bibliographical materials and classification 
of them under the direction of Miss Teresa Crowley of Barnard 
College. 

2. The organization of records for dance material under the 
direction of Miss Delia Hussey of Detroit. 

3. The work on music for the dance, a project contemplated 
but not yet definitely under way. 

Miss Shelly suggested that the classification and evaluation of 
material for all three groups would be from the standpoint oi 
dynamics, pitch, such subject-matter classification as pantomime, 
folk dancing, instruments of percussion, etc. Miss Shelly added 
further that she represented the Research Committee alone and 
that people were added to this committee in order to undertake 
specific pieces of business. 

Another suggested duty of this group would be to list mem- 
bers of the Dance Section or people interested in the dance from 
different sections of the country with a card file to be made 
up from such lists. It was moved by Geneva Watson that the 
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report of this committee be accepted, and seconded by Delia Hus- 
sey. The motion was carried. 

III. Report of the Advisory Committee was made by the 
Chairman, Ruth Murray. Miss Murray listed the members of 
the Committee as follows: 

Ruth Alexander—for college level. 

~ Ruth Bloomer, Prudentia Huffman—for secondary level. 

Marguerite Behrensmeyer—for elementary level. 

Marion Martin—Folk Dance 

Marian Lee Kurtz—Social Dance 

Miss Murray said that many requests for information had 
come in to the committee by mail during the past winter and 
that these requests had been passed on to the appropriate mem- 
bers of the committee. The largest number of requests have been 
in the high school level and indicated lack of material and methods 
for this group. Miss Murray suggested further that the personnel 
of the committee had been arranged to meet the requests for 
information. The following suggestions were made: 

1. That any suggestions for program and materials be sent 
to Mary O’Donnell for publication in the JourRNAL. 

2. That dance symposia in the different schools throughout the 
country be reported in a similar manner. 

3. That the history and growth of dance symposia commenc- 
ing with the Barnard Project be written up for publication. It 
was suggested that Miss Ruth Bloomer be detailed to do this as 
a by-product of her Master’s thesis. 

4. That Edith Ballwebber be added to the committee for spe- 
cial assistance in tap dance. 

It was moved by Delia Hussey that this report be accepted, 
and seconded by Geneva Watson. The motion was carried. 

IV. The Editorial Committee presented no written report. 

The rest of the meeting consisted of an informal discussion 
of program for next year. Miss Shelly suggested an increasingly 
closer connection between sectional meetings with a main theme 
set for all groups. Miss Shelly also suggested a formal summar- 
izer with responsibility for collecting usable material for publica- 
tion. Miss Murray suggested that the emphasis for next winter 
be on the secondary level and that this be the controlling theme 
not only for the Pittsburgh convention but for all sections. It 
was suggested that Miss White appoint a chairman for this special 
committee. 

The matter of visual research and collection of visual mate- 
rials for promoting the dance was discussed thoroughly. Sug- 
gestions were made by a Turnverein representative that their 
efforts in this line be noted. As a result of the discussion Miss 
Watson moved that Miss Dorothea Lynch of Rockford College 
be appointed in charge of a committee to investigate visual mate- 
rials for the dance. It was seconded by Mis: Hussey and passed. 
A further suggestion was made that Miss Lynch get in touch 
with Miss Gladys Palmer who is conducting such a study for the 
Athletic Section. The meeting was adjourned. 

* Ok OK 

Reprinted from the Dance Observer with the permission of 
Martha Hill. 

“The Mills College Bulletin concerning summer sessions for 
men and women, scheduled for June 18 to July 28, 1934, at Mills 
College, California, includes announcement of courses in dance 
and percussion accompaniment and music in relation to the dance 
taught by Miss Hanya Holm, Director of the New York Wigman 
School of the Dance; courses in Tap and Character Dancing and 
Dramatic Productions taught by Mrs. Hilda Chite Kozman of 
the Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland, California; and 
courses in rhythmics for body balance taught by Miss Neva 
Service, Director of Individual Activity, Department of Physical 
Education, Central Y.W.C.A., New York City.” 

: * & 

A dance symposium for teachers in the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion was held at Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, the week-end of February 23. 

*x* * * 

Twenty-three members of the Mount Holyoke Dance Groups, 
led by Marie Heghinian, gave a recital in Provicence on March 9, 
under the auspices of the Pembrook Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and the Rhode Island Mount Holyoke Club. On April 16 

they gave the program at the Avery Memorial in Hartford, Cona. 
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: R. E. Belshaw 

The Northwest Section of the American Physical Education 
Association held the annual convention at Spokane, Washington 
on April 4 and 5. A well balanced and interesting program was 
prepared by President House, Helen G. Smith, Gladys Rudston, 
and Christian Brocar. 

The Convention was officially opened April 4 with a luncheon 
at the Dessert Hotel. President H. H. House outlined the pro- 
gram and some of the problems that should be taken up at this 
meeting. The sectional meetings were held during the afternoon. 
Miss Helen Smith, Head of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Washington State College, presided at the Women’s 
Section. Professor H. M. Foster, Director of Physical Education 
for Men, University of Washington, gave a paper on the “Inter- 
pretation of Physical Education Based Upon the Four Points Out- 
lined by the Physical Education Association.” Miss Evelyn 
Hasenmayer of Reed College led a discussion of basketball rules. 
Miss Helen Shaw of Washington College conducted a section on 
therapeutics. 

The Men’s Section met the same afternoon with Mr. C. Brocar, 
Supervisor of Physical Education for the Public Schools of Spo- 
kane, presiding. Mr. Fred Lewis of Havermale Junior High 
School, Spokane, discussed “Some Phases of Physical Education 
in the Junior High School.” The grading system and system of 
awards used by Mr. Lewis brought forth much favorable com- 
ment and should be published in some educational journal. 

W. Alfred Buice, M.D., of Washington State College, outlined 
“The Well Rounded Health Program for the Modern Public 
School.” The program presented by Dr. Buice was characterized 
by the following: (1) Health Instruction; (2) Development of 
Mental Attitudes; (3) Hygenic Operation of the School; (4) The 
Control of Communicable Disease; and finally (5) A Health 
Service Performed by the School for the Pupils. 

Dr. E. R. Coffey, Director of State Department of Health, 
Seattle, Washington, gave a brief talk on “Athletics and the Pro- 
motion of Health.” He stressed the importance of the medical 
examination and outlined ways and means of getting this done. 

The general session was held at 1:30 Thursday, April 5. Presi- 
dent H. H. House presided. The speakers for this session were 
Professor Clair V. Langton, Director of Physical Education, Ore- 
gon State College, and Miss Jessie Puckett, Bend High School, 
Bend, Oregon. Miss Puckett presented a very interesting and 
practical paper on “The Activity Program for Girls in the High 
Schools.” Dr. Langton discussed “The Educational Significance 
of the Physical Education Program.” In this address he em- 
phasized the danger of the person trained for work in physical 
education endeavoring to offer services in other fields in which 
he does not have sufficient training. 

It was decided at the business meeting to discontinue holding 
the annual meeting of the Northwest Section of Physical Edu- 
cation at Spokane each year. There is to be a sectional meeting 
on physical education scheduled for the Inland Empire Teachers 
meeting at Spokane, but the Northwest American Physical Edu- 
cation Association will hold the annual meeting at different cities 
in this section. The Executive Committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a schedule for these meetings. A tentative list of meeting 
places has been prepared by this committee. It follows: 1935— 
Seattle, Washington; 1936—Portland or some Oregon city; 1937 
Boise,. Moscow, or some Idaho city; 1938—Montana; 1939— 
Spokane. 

A meeting of the Pacific Coast Physical Education Directors 
Society was held at the Dessert Hotel. President H. M. Foster 
presided and directed the discussions at this meeting. The de- 
sirability of organizing a Northwest Physical Education Directors 
Society was discussed but no definite action was taken regarding 
this. Oregon State College, Williamette University, University of 
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Idaho, Bellingham Teachers College, Washington State Coll 
the University of Washington were represented at this ree, aa 
Under the efficient supervision and direction of ¢. Brocar ye 
Gladys Rudston, and other Spokane teachers, several ints 
demonstrations were given in the Lewis and Clark High cae 
Gymnasium. Mr. Brocar and his corps of teachers received 
favorable comments for their work. Many 
The convention was concluded with a banquet at the Des 
Hotel. An inspirational address, “Towards a New Physical Bay 
cation,” was given by Dr. E. A. Pritchard, Supervisor ECh 
Camps, Indian Service, Department of Interior, Washington, 1 
The new officers of the Northwest Section of the hand 
Physical Education Association are: President—Ruth Wevthnus 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Washington; First Vice Pres 
dent—Christian Brocar, Supervisor of Physical Education Pabj 
Schools of Spokane, Spokane, Washington; Second Vice-Presiden 
—Margaret Duncan, Instructor of Physical Education, Univenin 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; Secretary and Treasurer—R. E. Bel 
shaw, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. By: 
The Chairman of the Women’s Section is Bertha Bostwick 
Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Idaho. 
In addition, Ruth Weythman, State Normal School, Belling. 
ham, Washington, was elected Chairman of the Women’s Athletic 
Section. 
The Secretary of the Women’s Section is Miss Mabel Locke 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. ; 
The Men’s Section elected Mr. Fred E. Lewis, Haverm) 
Junior High School, Spokane, Washington, Chairman; and R. E 
Belshaw, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, Secr. 
tary. 
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The officers of the Southern District Association of the Amer. 
ican Physical Education Association for 1934-1935 are: 
President—Jessie R. Garrison, State Director of Physical and 
Health Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
President-Elect—Dr. Harry A. Scott, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mary L. Soule, Professor of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Georgia, Athens. 
Treasurer—Mr. Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 
Secretary--Miss Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
Members-at-Large—Miss Aldace Fitzwater, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; Mr. Frank J. Beier, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Isabel M. Chappell 


The South Carolina Physical Educational Association has slowly 
but surely grown in membership and professional responsibility 
during the past few years. The proportion of trained workers in 
physical education and recreation has steadily increased, and, 
growing out of this advantage, is a definite consciousness on the 
part of the public and school administrators of the significance 
of the place of health and physical education in the general edu- 
cational program. 

A small group of trained physical education teachers have 
given tirelessly of their time and energy to further the interests 
of the profession. Their efforts have resulted in a definitely 
favorable administrative attitude toward physical education 
rather than varsity athletics. During the period of economic 
stress physical education has not suffered in excess of the other 
so-called special subjects. There has been a marked shifting ol 
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emphasis upon interscholastic competition for the few to 
tional activities for every child in school. 
recrealic the current year, the South Carolina Physical Educa- 
; qo has had two general meetings; the first was held 
- ene 1933, and the second in March, 1934, in conjunc- 
aye the South Carolina Education Association. The at- 
on at these meetings was both gratifying and enthusiastic. 
ag arts colleges, the teacher-training institutions, as well 
a conan and public school systems are all represented 
» oe Association membership. It is most interesting to note 
2 ee phases of the work are cooperating effectively and 
— seit The discussions at the meetings clearly indicate 
rary oa members are awake to the problems and opportunities in 
day. 

ae matters were presented for discussion: ; 

1, Increased membership in both state and national professional 
s, with a view to professional growth and to national 


the 


organization 


affiliation. F 
2, Professional advantage accruing from attendance upon 


state, district, and national conventions, particularly in 1934. 

3. The present status of municipal and industrial recreation 
in South Carolina and the vital need for trained leadership in this 
particular field. ; 

4. The action of the State High School Athletic League in 
abolishing, temporarily, interscholastic athletic contests for high 
school girls, and the immediate need for building up of the “Play 
Day” ideal as a permanent substitute for past undesirable prac- 
| The Bulletin, the official organ of the S.C.P.E.A., the first 
issue of which was published experimentally in April, 1933, was 
made a permanent feature. 

6. The need and value of a state survey of physical education, 
and the possibility of the compilation of a state syllabus on phys- 
ical education. 

7, A definite program set up for desirable state and national 
publicity. 

The Executive Committee of the S.C.P.E.A. has held three 
meetings—October, December, and March—in the current year to 
outline the policies of the Association and to effect a follow-up 
organization. A fourth meeting in May has been called in order 
that the new officers may outline the work for another year. 

At the time of the present writing, the following achievements 
have been credited to the Association: 

1. Sufficient membership in both state and national associa- 
tions to assure national affiliation. 

2. Representation in both district and national legislative coun- 
cils. 

3. A fair attendance at both district and national conventions. 

4. A survey of the status of physical education in the state 
is under way. 

5. A state syllabus is also being compiled. 

6. Intelligent use of relief recreation workers is being made 
and effective cooperation in educational, civic, and industrial ac- 
tivities is encouraged. 

7. A number of play days for high school and college girls is 
being held during May. Several public school systems are having 
play days for their elementary and junior high school children. 
Hand and Wardlaw Junior High Schools of Columbia are having 
their third annual play day for girls on May 4. 

8. Systematic publicity is being promoted through the various 
publicity channels. 

9. Resolutions were presented to the State High School Ath- 
letic League relative to the inadvisability of interscholastic com- 
petition for high school girls. 

10. The Bulletin has had two issues one in December and one 
in March. The last issue will be published in May. 

There will be a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
S.C.P.E.A. in Columbia on May 12. The new officers of the asso- 
ciation are: Miss Isabel M. Chappell, Columbia, President; Miss 
Priscilla Shaw, Sumter, First Vice-President; Mr. Fred Kichner, 
Clemson College, Second Vice-President; Miss Margaret Hoffman, 
Columbia, Secretary-Treasurer; Miss Julia H. Post, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Miss Caroline Easley, Greenville, Mr. T. J. Reames, Parker 
District, Executive Committee. 
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HE officers of the Nebraska Physical Education Association for 
1934 have been elected as follows: President, C. G. Knapp, 
Fremont; Vice-President, Mrs. James Musselman, Omaha; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and Publicity Chairman, Glen Gilkeson, Peru. 
2 * 

HE National Aquatic Schools of the American National Red 

Cross will hold their fourteenth season schools in convenient 
places throughout the country. These schools continue for ten 
days during the latter part of June and information concerning 
the one most conveniently located to a certain place may be 
obtained from the Director, First Aid and Life Saving Service, 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. Courses are 
offered in Camp Waterfront, Swimming Pool and Community 
Leadership, and Pageantry. 

* OK OK 

HE Bureau of Recreation, of Philadelphia, under the direction 

of John V. Smith, Chief of the Bureau, and his staff together 
with the Department of Welfare under Clinton Woodruff and 
staff, developed the Festival of Play-Gymnastic Contest that was 
so successful a part of the recreation program this spring. Eight- 
een recreation centers participated with 848 boys and girls under 
18 years of age exercising in almost perfect form on the horse, 
buck, parallel bars, and mats. The competition was so keen that 
less than a half point separated the first 4 centers and there 
were only 3 points separating the first 9 places. 

Immediately after the gymnastic competition, the apparatus 
was cleared from the floor and the Festival of Play followed. Two 
thousand, five hundred and sixty-three participants demonstrated 
pyramid building, rolls, flips, tumbling, games, rhythmic drills, 
aeroplane demonstration, country dances, and the may-pole dance. 
Each program was a finished bit although only one rehearsal 
of about one-third of the members was held. This program was a 
stupendous undertaking and made history for the Recreation De- 
partment of Philadelphia. 

* kx 

HE News Letter of Western Pennsylvania announced the meet- 

ing held by the Physical and Health Association at Pittsburgh. 
Already it is calling upon its members to make the 1935 conven- 
tion a big success. The meeting in Pittsburgh was addressed by 
W. C. Batchelor, Superintendent of the Bureau of Recreation, on 
“The Challenge of the New Leisure”; by Dr. Ben Graham, Super- 
intendent of Schools, on “The New Leisure and the Schools”; by 
Dean Thyrsa Amos, University of Pittsburgh, on “The New Lei- 
sure and the Cultural Responsibility of Physical Education Teach- 
ers”; and demonstrations of recreational activities and reports of 
the national convention closed the day. The Western Pennsylvania 
Physical and Health Association is on its toes to make the na- 
tional convention the best ever. 

* Ok x 
N PAGE 361 of the April issue of the Trained Nurse and 
Hospital Review in an article on the subject of ‘“Recrea- 
tional Therapy” by George Lewis, we find the interesting state- 
ment: “Recreational therapy attempts to accomplish this (lengthen 
the so-called free interval from melancholia and depression) by 
tending to improve his physical health through physical edu- 
cation and athletic activities ....” 
oe + 
A‘ THE Pacific Regional Conference of the World Federation 
of Education which was held in Honolulu, the importance of 
play activities and exercise in promoting health was discussed by 
Mr. William A. Stecher of Honolulu. He emphasized especially that 
these activities should be “properly arranged, supervised, and di- 
rected to obtain the best results.” The papers given at this confer- 
ence huve been published cooperatively by the Hawaii Educational 
Review and the Executive Committee of the Pacific Regional Con- 
ference of the World Federation of Education Associations. 
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R HODE ISLAND celebrated May Fourth as the o 
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the founding of the state, stories of famous persona ae 

much other interesting material. 
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B OTH Rochester, New York, and Cincinnati, Ohio, have lively 
city bulletins covering all their physical education activitie 


Much pertinent material reaches the hands of their teachers ; 
this way. 7 
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* * * 

T= Bureau of Physical Education in Massachusetts has 

out News Letter No. 25 in an attractive new print. This a 
bulletin, like so many others that reach the office, contains en 
news and items, national news notes, book reviews, digests . 
articles and programs obtained elsewhere, and information that 
will help the members of thé profession with their work. New 
Jersey, New York, Colorado, Michigan, Wisconsin, South Carolina 
Vermont, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Western Pennsy). 
vania, all have regular sources of state material. Many other 
states send in articles to other state publications and educational 
journals. Florida has a state educational journal that Carries 
much physical education news. These many publications indicate 
a healthy growth and an inquiring professional interest. 

* OK x 

5 per Proceedings of the Fifth Biennial Conference of the World 

Federation of Education Associations that met in Dublin, Ire- 
land, was published and edited by T. J. O’Connell, General Secre. 
tary, Irish National Teachers’ Organization. This three-hundred- 
page book contains the papers given at the conference and includes 
many of interest to physical educators. One general meeting was 
devoted to the departments of health and home and school, and 
many of the section meetings heard papers on health, health edu- 


cation, social adjustment, and play. The speakers came from all 
over the world. 


* * * 


| N the resolutions of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club we find 
section 5 as follows: “We deplore the fact that economy meas- 
ures have caused the dropping from the program of the schools 
many of the extra-curricular activities which are needed to serve 


as laboratories for making meaningful and vital the curricular ac- 
tivities.” 








Graduate Scholarship for Women in Physical Education 


Announcement is made of a graduate scholarship to be 
awarded by the Wisconsin Physical Education Alumnae 
Association to a qualified woman in physical education in- 
terested in graduate study at the University of Wisconsin. 
The amount of the scholarship for the year 1934-35 will be 
$200.00. Application should be made immediately. Regu- 
lations regarding application and factors which will be 
taken into consideration in the awarding of the scholarship 
are listed below: 

1. Applicants must meet the requirements for entrance to 
the Graduate School at the University of Wisconsin. Let- 
ters of application should be sent to: 

Secretary of the Physical Education Alumnae Association, 
Lathrop Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Applications should reach Madison by June 10, 1934. 

2. Only those applicants will be considered who already 
have one degree with a major in physical education and 
who have had at least two years of successful experience 
in teaching. 

3. In making the award, previous scholastic record and 
teaching experience will be considered. Applicants should ask 
those who are writing recommendations to send them di- 
rectly to the secretary. Preference will be given to Wis- 
consin alumnae. The award for 1934-35 will be announced 
at the Commencement luncheon, June 18, 1934. 
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OTIFICATION has come to the JourNAaL offices that the Con- 
N tinen‘al Teachers Agency of Denver, Colorado, is an unre- 
-sble institution. The advertising of this firm was accepted for 
= sRNAL after the firm had been recommended by the Colo- 
pe mens Men’s Association of Denver. After information 
- oer of the unreliability of the agency, its advertising was 
re from the JouRNAL even though two more insertions 
a scheduled on the contract. 

x OK 

HE Convention Committee of the Mid-West Society of Phys- 
Til Education Convention at Cleveland, Ohio express its regrets 

the name of Rounsevelle-Rohm, Inc., of Hazel Crest, Illinois, 
= omitted from the mimeographed data given out at the archery 


were 


nstration. 
re aeevdie- Rabe, Inc., are known throughout the world for 


the excellence of their bows and arrows, and have been staunch 
supporters of the American Physical Education Association tor 
many years, both through taking booths at many conventions 
and by advertising in the JOURNAL. ; ! 

We express our regret meron — = omitted from this 

. —Convention Committee. 
mimeographed data & ~—s | 

HE Fifth International Congress on Family Education under 
a patronage of the Belgian Government will be held at Brus- 
sls in 1935. The leading authorities in character training will set 
forth the latest ideas and researches on the best methods for guid- 
ance in the formation of character. Complete information as to 
the date of the Congress, arrangements, and program may be ob- 
tained from the Consulat General de Belgique, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago. 

hom 
N PAGES 84 and 85 of the May-June issue of the Physiother- 
apy Review appear two abstracts of papers by J. R. Garner 
of Atlanta on the subject of “Posture in Its Relation to Industrial 
Fatigue” and “Posture in Its Relation to Industrial Fatigue and 
Its Effect upon the Abdominal Organs.” ‘These two reviews will 
be of interest to physical educators who desire to know more con- 
cerning postural deviations. 
* Ok OK 
— has come to this office of the founding of an organization 
called the Interscholastic Archery Association. Augmenting the 
work of the National Archery Association and expecting during 
development to be absorbed by it, the newly launched society 
is for “college, school, and camp archers.” Dues for each chapter 
have been set at $1.00 and member cards at 10c each. Individual 
memberships for teachers and alumni cost 50c per year or $1.00 
for three years. Associate memberships may be secured by manu- 
facturers and publishers at $10.00 per year and by Alumni Clubs 
at $1.00 for the club plus 10c per member. “Archers and Bowmen, 
Hail!” is the caption on the attractive tan and green chapter 
application blank. On the bottom of the blank is a space for the 
inscription of the names of those who “for the love of the bent 
bow and the straight arrow” band themselves together in the 
Interscholastic Archery Association. Blanks may be secured from 
Mr. Phillip Rounsevelle at Hazel Crest, Illinois. 
a 
R EUGENE W. NIXON, Professor of Physical Education, 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that the article in the April issue of the JourRNAL 
listing the schools offering graduate instruction in physical educa- 
tion, failed to include Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 

He writes “Our undergraduate training is given in Pomona 
College (four years), and the fifth year is given in Claremont 
Colleges—the graduate school. No teachers’ credentials are granted 
until the student completes the year of graduate work. I believe 
we are unique in this.” 

The Journat is glad to have this information and to offer it 
to the many readers who were interested in the findings of Mr. 
H. H. Clarke’s study on graduate work in physical education being 
offered by colleges and universities over the country. 

* OK OK 

HE Department of Health and Physical Education of the Evans- 

ville, Indiana, public schools has just issued a Tentative Course 
of Study in Health Education for the kindergarten and _ first 
grade. This compilation contains a presentation of the present- 
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day philosophy of the school program in health instruction and 
training, as well as specific suggestions regarding objectives, pupil 
activities, and teacher procedures. The work has been carried on 
under the direction of Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Director of Health 
and Physical Education for the Evansville public schools. Every 
kindergarten and every first grade teacher assisted in making some 
contribution to this interesting and valuable course of study. 

* Ok Ok 


HE officers of the Eastern District Society according to the 

new constitution all have two-year terms with the exception 
of the secretary-treasurer and that office is for four years. The 
officers are the same as last year: Dr. Jay B. Nash, President, 
Mr. Franklin J. Gray, Vice-President, Miss Grace E. Jones, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and the Executive Committee includes these 
officers plus Miss Marjorie Bouvé, Past President and Miss Bertha 
M. Schools, Member-at-Large. 








A.P.E.A. Membership Total by States (May, 1934) 
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rare 43 North Carolina ........ 58 
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4/Q UILDING an A-i Nation” is the title of a motion picture 
film available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. ‘sizes for a rental 
cost of approximately $5 per showing. The film shows physical 
education programs conducted in the schools of England. Reel 1 
(Introduction) is on “Physical Education in Elementary Schools.” 
Reel 2 covers “Physical Education in Secondary Schools,” includ- 
ing the plan of a model playing field, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and shower and swimming baths in use. Reel 3 covers “Physical 
Education in Elementary Training Colleges, and ir Men’s and 
Women’s Institutes and Clubs.” Reel 4 pertains to “Physical 
Education in Women’s Physical Training Colleges.” It includes 
a demonstration of daily “keep-fit” exercises, an appeal to all to 
take an active part in physical training of some kind, and pictures 
showing hiking, gardening, etc. 
Further information regarding these films may be secured 
from Miss P. Stafford, Secretary, The Ling Association of Teachers 
oi Swedish Gymnastics, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. 
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esl 
Schools Having Ten or More Student Memberships in) 
the A.P.E.A. er 


Cortland State Normal 
College, Cortland, New 








Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OS A eon ee 175 State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, me... 
E. Stroudsburg, Pa. .. 127 Ithaca College, : 
Bouvé-Boston School of Ithaca, New York, b 
P. E., Boston, Mass... 49 Woman’s College of the 

New York University, Univ. of North Caro. 
New York, New York 45 lina, Greensboro, N. ¢ 6 
Columbia University, University of Michigan, 
New York, New York 38 Ann Arbor, Mich. ,.__ 15 
State Teachers College, University of Alabama 
Trenton, N. J. ...... 30 University, Ala. reed 4 
Ball State Teachers Col- University of Wisconsin, 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 29 Madison, Wis. .....__ 14 
Sam Houston State University of Arizona, 
Teachers College, Tucson, Arizona .,... B 


Houston, Texas 
Sargent School of Boston 

Univ., Boston, Mass... 26 
Ohio State University 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. ....... 12 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


ay 1 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 23 Alabama College, 
Kansas State Teachers Montevallo, Ala. ..... 4g 
College, Emporia, Kan. 21 Florida State College 
State Teachers College, for Women, 
West Chester, Pa...... 20 Tallahassee, Fla. ..... 10 
Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York ..... 19 

















| jane vacation camp for underprivileged girls at Elkhart Lake. 
Wisconsin this summer, marks the beginnings of the realization 
of one of the national projects of Phi Delta Pi Fraternity. Cam 
Brosius, the Summer Camp of the American Gymnastic Union, 
has been selected as an ideal place to carry out this program o 
health and recreation. The camp is to be supported by a fund 
collected from the membership of Phi Delta Pi which has a men. 
bership of approximately 1,500 women physical directors. The 
fraternity is a member of the Women’s Professional Panhellenic 
Association. The members are either graduates of or are attend- 
ing one of fifteen professional courses in physical education. Mis 
Hazel C. Orr of Cincinnati, is Grand President of Phi Delta Pi. 

The campers are to be selected by a committee representing 
the social agencies of Milwaukee. They will come from the con 
gested settlements of that city, eager to participate in a program 
designed to bring health and joy into their cramped lives. Ther 
will be plenty of nourishing food, games and recreation, handicraft 
work, dramatics, nature study, and music. Physical and medial 
examinations will be given. A complete record will be kept. 
Some interesting facts may result from this life in the open. 

The camp staff is to be made up of five members of Phi Delt 
Pi appointed because of their qualifications as camp leaders,’ 
nurse, and a cook. Martha A. Gable of Philadelphia, Director ¢i 
Physical Education in Junior High School, is to be Camp Director 


* Ok x 
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R. E. H. ANDREWS of Newark, New Jersey, has sent a totd 

of eighty memberships to the American Physical Educatio 
Association. This brings the total number of the Newark faculty 
members in the A.P.E.A. to ninety. Mr. Andrews said they hope 
to have a 100 per cent membership before long. 

The combined efforts of Miss Isabel Chappel, Miss Julia Pos, 
and Miss Lillian Wellner have resulted in the establishment of! 
South Carolina State Physical Education Society. 

In the District of Columbia Miss Pearl Hicks, Miss August 
Kriener, and Mrs. Ruth Foster have been instrumental in securit 
memberships in the Association so that the District Society mig 
affiliate with the National Association. 


The efforts of all of these individuals are greatly appreciated j 
the Association. 
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as been received at the Association offices of the 
A Sere International Y.M.C.A. Indoor Swimming Cham- 
. chine held at Wilson Pool, Washington University, St. Louis, 
pionships onsorship of the St. Louis Downtown Y.M.C.A. The 
under yor is by Ernst Vornbrock, swimming instructor, stated 
report, par naling took part and there was a total of 165 indi- 
that . ie Fourteen Y.M.C.A.’s were represented. New rec- 
an set in all events, adding much to the enthusiasm of 
0 
the spectators Pa 
E Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, annually holds 
school athletic dinner when recognition is given to intramural 
"sik? athletic winners as well as as to the varsity lettermen. 
1 e ith Annual School Athletic dinner, held April 7, Coach 
— Crisler of Princeton gave the address and awards were pre- 
vated by Dr. C. R. Foster, President of the College, G. P. Miller, 
Director of Athletics, and Paul H. Boyts, Supervisor of Intramural 
Following the program a dance was held. 
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The Cleveland Convention 


(Continued from Page 7) 
lished when it had been more thoroughly worked on, I 
shall ask you to wait for more news in this field until a 
later date. 

The Dance.—“This is the one field in women’s activi- 
ties where the greatest progress is being made.” The 
woman who made this statement is one who has been in 
the profession for a number of years. Dancing is not her 
field, in fact, she said if she were called upon to conduct 
a class she would have to resign. The panel discussion 
Thursday morning led by Laurentine Collins was stimu- 
lating. Good questions were asked and many of the 
problems confronting the teacher of dancing were thor- 
oughly aired. The dance demonstrations were unusual. 
Having seen the much publicized Mary Wigman before 
I saw the work of our modern Americans, I asked those 
who have been in the field, if we were not under a Wig- 
man influence. The answer is decidedly “‘no.” Just as sev- 
eral other scientists had been working along the same lines 
as Charles Darwin at the same time, so have our Amer- 
ican leaders in the dance. It is therefore unfair to con- 
sider the type of dancing demonstrated as being German. 
As far as that goes, the original influence in Germany 
is supposed to have come from Sweden. It would be 
interesting for someone active in the field of the dance, to 
trace out these origins and influences giving credit where 
credit is due. I believe that our own leaders would get 
considerably more credit from the public than they are 
getting at present. One wonders why it is that things 
from across the Atlantic should rate more enthusiasm 
than things developed in our own country. 
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Our Unique Contribution 


(Continued from Page 4) 

or will they understand the romance of the Norse ash, 
whose roots, so the ancients believed, bind together the 
framework of the earth, or of the Irish hazel, of whose 
nuts could a man but taste, he would know—the pagan 
sages said—all knowledge and all wisdom? On our 
Southern river banks grow the paper-reeds of Egypt, the 
repository through many centuries of a whole world’s 
learning; the paper-reeds that grow no more in their old 
home, even as the prophet Isaiah foretold. We have that 
great traveller, the mulberry, which left its old home in 
China to follow the silk-route across Asia; which crossed 
the stony desert where wild camels run and where the 
Khotan girls wade knee-deep in the Khotan River search- 
ing for the precious white jade which should make gods 
for China, as once for Ninevah and Troy. And we have 
the proud cedar, which built for Solomon his temple, and 
which gave to the princes of Tyre the ships in which 
they ranged the seven seas bringing home the gold of 
India and the silver of Spain and the tin of Cornwall— 
all the wealth of the East and the West, myrrh and frank- 
incense and ivory and apes and peacocks. But there are 
only trees in our homely woods and pastures! 


N CLOSING, let me urge our wider recognition of the 
scope of our specific branch of education. Ours is a 
unique contribution, in unifying individual traits, in 
strengthening in the one individual his love of activities 
and of arts; of contests and of contemplation; of roving 
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and of reading, not in conflict, but each com 
the other. Also our contribution is unique 
emphasizes alike freedom and responsibility, and in ty 
it recognizes those qualities of sensitiveness that | . 
us to see sermons in stones, books in the running he 
If the time ever comes when we look at that bright, ty : 
bling water and see only potential power units, God 1 
us, for no one else can. ? 
I have tried to express in some small degree our ¢ 
tribution to strength, suppleness, sensitiveness, in an a 
cation for a life of wise activity and balanced oa 
with pleasures created, not bought; a life of intellecty, 
keenness, of dignity, of laughter, of wholesome e€motion,| 
expression—all simple, ordinary, everyday characteristic 
but essential qualities of fine and wholesome living, 
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Responsibility of Public Agencies 
(Continued from Page 22) 

recreation field. I think it was soon realized that the 
battle for survival was not an agency problem but on 
of a whole movement. In pooling resources and per- 
sonnel, in conducting joint training institutes for volyp. 
teer workers, in the organization of neighborhood tecr. 
ation groups, there has been an unprecedented amount 
of joint planning. The all-important task was to make 
and keep the community conscious of the need of some. 
thing besides food and clothing. 

And finally, that result of the struggle, that is more 
encouraging for the future than anything else, has been 
the rallying of people and of leaders in all fields of human 
effort to the cry that man does not live by bread alone, 
Sinister and hidden forces may have dammed the source 
of financial support temporarily, but the response to thos 
close to children, the parents, and teachers; of thos 
close to the problems of youth, the doctor, the juvenile 
court judge, the employer; of those close to the family 
and the adult, the sociologist and the case worker; and 
of those close to the problems of the community, the 
newspaper editor and the city official: from these the 
response has been an affirmation and an echoing of the 
appeal of the mobilization campaign of last autumn for 
the support of the morale building forces of our commun 
ity. Among those forces the public recreation agencies 
have an accepted responsibility and a worthy position. 
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Fly Casting Class 


(Continued from Page 33 ) 

are placed at the following distances: thirty, thirty-five, 

forty feet. Each boy is allowed three casts at each 
et The casting is divided into three rounds, one cast 
pe target constituting one round. 
. If the fly is cast within the target the cast is scored 
one hundred. Ten points are subtracted for each foot 
or fraction of a foot outside the target. For example: a 
cast to within one foot of the target scores ninety, a cast 
within two feet of the target and yet more than one foot 
from it scores eighty, etc. 

At the start of the cast, each boy is permitted to allow 
his line to test in the water once as an aid in getting his 
line out but this must occur in another direction from 
the target. After this preliminary cast his fly must re- 
main in the air until he casts to a target. Three points 
are deducted from his score each time this occurs. 


Conclusion 

This paper has been very brief for obvious reasons. 
An attempt has been made here merely to introduce fly 
casting as a high school activity. As physical educators 
we are certainly interested in the carry-over value of the 
activities on our program. The carry-over value of fly 
casting can hardly be exaggerated. Fishing in general is 
a clean, wholesome form of recreation indulged in by both 
old and young. Casting the artificial fly is an art. To 
interest boys of high school age in this art is to lay the 
foundation for a real hobby, one that can be indulged in 
through the years. 





An Out-of-Door Program 


(Continued from Page 27) 


given one credit and the loser one-half credit. Each girl 
worked for herself and for her team. At the end of six 
weeks all members on the team having the highest score 
were given ten additional points on their grades. Since 
participation was credited, the more games they played 
the more points they earned. 

The half of the period that we had group activities, the 
teams stayed intact and ccmpeted with each other. Every 
girl that played on the winning side was given a check 
(anyone absent or excused did not get a check). A check 
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counted as one point. The time soon came when excuses 
were rare. On their own initiative, the skillful members 
of each team coached and encouraged the less skillful. 

All this may sound like a complicated bookkeeping ar- 
rangement, but it did not prove to be so. When two girls 
finished a game, they reported thus—‘“I am Alice Jones, 
on Bradley’s team, and I won hand tennis from Mary 
Smith, on Anderson’s team.” Each team was entered in 
a note book. The scorer would turn to Bradley’s team 
and place H.T.+- after Alice’s name and H.T.— after 
Mary’s name. 

Plus— 1 point 
Minus—! point 
Team check— 1 point 

We were greatly aided by our second-year junior col-. 
lege students. Miss Herald took half of the junior college 
sophomores one day a week in a leadership class and the 
writer took the other half in a similar class. For their 
second required period of physical education, these girls 
assisted us with our high school classes. With this special 
training we soon had a corps of able assistants. Several 
of the girls volunteered to help us from two to seven extra 
periods a week, and as a result we have at least one assist- 
ant for each class. 

The team system of credits was worked out to carry 
through an emergency, but as our new gymnasium is 
nearing completion, the various classes are asking that we 
continue this system even to the inclusion of dancing. 
The dancing idea will need to be worked out, but that 
will be just another adventure for us. 
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Responsibility of the Educator 


(Continued from Page 9) 

provide instruction in certain health fields. As yet, how- 
ever, the majority of secondary schools do not employ 
special teachers of health. Under these conditions the 
physical educator occupies a unique position. He main- 
tains a closer personal contact with students than the 
staff members of any other department indicated above;° 
moreover, physical education represents practically the 
only program in which all the students are enrolled— 
certainly no other department has the students over so 
long a period. This is one basic reason for the commonly 
expressed recommendation that the department of phys- 
ical education be given the administrative responsibility 
for health instruction in schools which do not employ 
special teachers of hygiene. 

Sometimes the physical educator dislikes giving a part 
of his time to instruction in health. This may be due to 
an impoverished preparation or to an improper weighing 
of relative values. He should understand that both health 
education and physical education deal with the physio- 
logical structure and function of the child. In actual life 
situations one cannot be separated from the other. The 
works of Franzen, Lloyd, and countless others clearly 
indicate this relationship.* 

As a matter of fact the physical educator must under- 
stand health education, otherwise he is a liability to the 
department since he may recommend practices which 
seriously interfere with the normal growth and develop- 
ment of the child. Moreover, it might be mentioned that 
giving instruction in health usually increases the prestige 
of the teacher of physical education with other members 
of the faculty who may regard him as a “physical cul- 
turist” or a “big-muscle boy” rather than as an educator. 

Almost universal agreement supports the policy that 
there should be more health teaching in the secondary 
school. Due to economy in educational administration 
there is at present serious opposition to the addition of 
new departments. Physical educators hold a strategic 
position in showing the need for improved health instruc- 
tion. No other program in the secondary school so closely 
touches the various aspects of health instruction. 

One of the most valuable methods of giving instruction 
in health resides in the voluntary conference technique 
wherein the student comes to the teacher seeking per- 
‘ sonal advice. It is here perhaps that the physical educa- 
tor may best serve the cause of health education. No 
other teacher in the system enjoys the opportunity for 
such close contacts with students, and not one of the 
others except possibly the specialist is better prepared in 
health education. 

A sound mind in a sound body is an unworthy goal of 
education unless attention is given to the health of the 


2 These departments are: 
science, and home economics. 

83 Report. Physical Measures of Growth and Nutrition, Monograph 
II, American Child Health Association, 1933. 

F. W. Lloyd. Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools, 
New York: National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
1932. 


biological science, social science, pure 
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child as well as to his mental attributes. Ip aq,.. 
ing to the child’s health it is obvious that we shall ys. 
the various avenues of the school through Which des 
able health lessons may be learned. Such a plan pat ’ 
emphasis not upon specialization per se nor Upon th 
ject matter as such. It does emphasize the neeq Ps 
ganizing the school program so that the pupil learns whe 
is best, and learns it in the most efficient manner Wis 
respect to health it means that there will pe . 
specialists—the physician, nurse, dentist, oral hygienis 
psychiatrist, health teacher, physical educator, and othe, 
—all working together to improve and protect the bea 
of the child. 





T IS a long way from the one-room slab school hoy, i 
yesterday to the highly organized modern plants o th 
present. Undoubtedly the schools of today are better tha 
those of a generation ago, and yet the one-room type 
organization had at least one virtue; it facilitated the . 
ordination of child experiences in a manner far SUrpas: 
ing the opportunities provided in single grade or depart. 
mentalized schools with which we are familiar. Improve) 
school administration, better methods of teaching, anj, 
wider range of activities, bring about greater specializ, 
tion of function among personnel. But there is a dang 
that narrowness of function in education may lead ; 
“the poor little rich boy who had everything and yet hy 
nothing.” Let us remember that specialization is justi, 
able only to the degree that permanent and worth-whi, 
educational riches accrue therefrom; and that in this Sk 
cialization attention must be given to the marginal actiy, 
ties directly associated with the specialty. A flower stan 
ing alone may be beautiful but a proper setting bring 
out a fullness and richness previously unappreciated 
Likewise physical education in itself is a noble professin 
but its value increases as the teacher grasps the opp 
tunity to extend his services beyond the narrow limits; 
the traditional activity program. Let him assume respw 
sibilities in health education insofar as the organizatie 
of the school will permit. 















Camp Program Planning 


(Continued from Page 23) 


This shows the psychological rather than the logic 


approach and considers the steps in learning from t 
learner’s point of view. Materials are arranged in pi 
gression but not so minutely divided or so inflexibly« 
ranged. 

This type of program is the practical outgrowth of ti 
writings and teaching of such men as Dr. Courtis! 
Michigan, Dr. Brueckner of Minnesota, and Dr. Kilpi 
rick of Columbia, whose “project” method outlines t 
four steps, purposing, planning, executing, and judgit 
which are so definitely carried out in this set-up. 

In no sitation is the purposing or the judging ™ 
vivid than in the camping situation where the appedli 
gripping, and the results so vital. 
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rly chosen camp site, a badly built fire, a burned 
oe corn bread, a tent that does not stand up in a 
3 are dramatic evidences of failure or success. 
? 


T IS interesting to see this swing in camp program plan- 
| ning which has been apparent in the last ten years, and 

ote the definite attempts to try out this newer edu- 
: “ai theory which the literature of the subject indi- 
oa I refer to such things as Joshua Lieberman’s book 
aie Camping, the report of the New Y ork section of 
the C. D. A. A. on “The Place of the Organized Camp 
in the Field of Education,” and articles in recent numbers 
of the Camping Magazine by Dr. Fretwell, Dr. Snedden, 
Dr. John Dewey, Goodwin Watson, Dr. Nash, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, and many others. | 

That camping is being accepted as a “potent educa- 
tional laboratory” * is well brought out in the report of 
the Office of Education, United States Department of the 
Interior, by Dr. Marie M. Ready called The Camp in 
Higher Education. . 

Dr. Ready gives a long list of the colleges and univer- 
sities giving leadership training in camp organization and 
administration. (Physical education departments are 
offering many of these courses.) This is very encourag- 
ing, for no camp is better than its leaders, and an alert 


and well trained leadership is essential to the further de- 


velopment of the summer camp as a responsive and sig- 
nificant agent in our educational program. 


3 Elizabeth Halsey, ““The Place of Camping in the Physical Educa- 
tion Program,” The Camping Magazine, (Jan., 1934). 





Treatment of Birth-Injured Children 


(Continued from Page 11) 

or hospital, should be devoted to treatments, each of 
these being followed by a rest period. Activities involving 
some accuracy of movement—for example, the game of 
ring toss and clay modeling—are recommended. Like- 
wise sports requiring rhythmic movement—as swimming, 
tennis, golf, and bowling—are beneficial to boys and 
girls who are able to engage in them. The child’s edu- 
cation, academic and otherwise, positively must not be 
neglected. In a quiet atmosphere, he should be kept busy 
but not rushed throughout the day. If he succeeds in 
cultivating broad interests and an objective point of view, 
he will avoid the sinister habit of brooding upon his own 
physical ineptitude and consequently turning his energies 
inward. He must of course learn to realize his limita- 
tions and strive to develop his potentialities to the utmost. 
To attain this end, emotional thinking must be kept at a 
minimum. The child should be brought up in an environ- 
ment that is as normal and as conducive to physical and 
mental health as possible. His efforts and opinions should 
be regarded with respect and consideration in order to 
prevent him from developing a sense of inadequacy that 
leads to self-depreciation and paralysis of initiative. 

If the conditions outlined above are satisfied the child 
should eventually establish neuro-muscular patterns that 
will result in more efficient movement with consequent re- 
lease of energy into productive channels. 
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How to Teach Swimming and Diving. Volume I. Thomas Kirk 
Cureton, Jr., B.S., B.P.E., M.P.E. (Association Press, 1934) 
238 pages. 96 illustrations. $3.00 


Mr. Cureton’s book on swimming and diving—the first of three 
volumes he has in preparation—was planned and written for the 
use of teachers. Thus it begins with a discourse on the philo- 
sophical basis of instruction followed by an application of the 
elements of pedagogy to swimming and diving, and abounds in 
explicit directions and explanations for the teaching of these arts 
to persons of all ages under a variety of conditions. Included 
also is much information on the history of the development of 
the sport, sketches about famous swimmers and divers of the 
past and present, and considerable practical matter dealing with 
pool equipment and administration. 


A Study of Girls’ Athletic Associations in the Secondary 
School. Committee of the Boston Group of the Women’s Divi- 
sion, N.A.A.F., Florence A. Somers, Chairman (Women’s Divi- 
sion, N.A.A.F., 1934) 25 cents. 


This unique study is a distinct contribution to the literature 
dealing with secondary schools. It contains a “model” constitu- 
tion for a G.A.A., a very comprehensive point system based on 
physical education classwork, voluntary participation in activities 
outside of class time, service, leadership, health, and awards, the 
latter being divided into two classes—group and individual awards. 

The price of this printed publication is 25 cents and copies 
may be obtained from the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., 303 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Gymnastics, Tumbling, Pyramids. J. H. McCulloch, A.M. (W. 
B. Saunders Co. 1934) 177 pages. 265 illustrations. $2.00. 


The worth of this interesting book on gymnastics has been en- 
hanced by the employment of diagrammatic illustrations rather 
than photographs. By their use the author has clarified gym- 
nastic nomenclature and made changes of body positions and 
grasps plainly understandable. Mr. McCulloch has described each 
piece of apparatus and in the development of gymnastic skill has 
progressed from very simple coordinations to complex and diffi- 
cult routines. 


Health Workbook for College Freshmen. Kathleen Wilkinson 
Wooten, M.A. (K. W. Wooten, 1934) 214 pages. 


College freshmen who use Mrs. Wooten’s Health Workbook in 
their required hygiene courses will not find their lot as easy as 
that of sitting through routine lectures and passing a perfunctory 
quiz at the end of the period. They will, however, be stimulated 
to acquire a real and practical knowledge of facts of personal, 
home, and community hygiene which as presented are likely to 
prove useful to them in later life. 


The Olympic Coach. Compiled by Lawson Robertson and H. 
E. “Suz” Sayger. (Sayger Sports Syndicate, 1934) $5.00. 


In a series of seven charts mounted in a large durable ring 
(notebook) cover these track authorities have brought together 
sketches of, and descriptive matter concerning, all track sports. 
The charts are of good size, folded when within the book, and are 
suitable for removal and mounting on the wall as occasion re- 
quires. 


Happy Health Series. Mildred H. Comfort. (Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1934) 160 pages. 70 cents. 


A health reader planned for the fourth grade, this attractiveiy 
illustrated little book has for its theme “the relation of the bal- 
anced diet and general health practices to growth, physical vigor, 
and mental development.” Its serious intent is well disguised, 
however, in the pleasant little stories and small readers are likely 
to assimilate its teachings as incidental. 
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Food, Nutrition and Health. E. V 


McCollum, PhD, 


and J. Ernestine Becker, M.A. Third Editi SD, 
(E. V. McCollum and J. Ernestine Becker, 1933) Rewrite 
$1.50. ® Paes 


In rewriting this book, brought out in j sa 
1926, the authors have wished to present = ae in 
technical account of the most important discoveries jn 4 Pas 
of nutrition and their relation to nutrition in daily life” ~ fel 
Carbohydrates, and Vitamines are titles of early chapters ee 
stuffs of vegetable and animal origin are discussed and ‘ Ent 
ing chapters have to do with reducing and increasing he crest. 
The work is concluded with a chapter outlining “A mt 
Diet Which Promotes Health” (with menu suggestions) pin 
cludes a table showing the “Distribution of Vitamines ; e “4 
stuffs.” ——_ 
The Ten Commandments of Health and Happiness, 

Carton. (Authorized Translation from the French) 

Publishing Company, 1929) 95 pages. 

Martial Law, Vital Law, and Spiritual Law con 
three main divisions in which Dr. Carton sets forth 
jaws for proper living. Specific suggestions on the 
hygiene, exercise, and religion are included. 


Physiology of Muscular Activity. Edward C. Schneider, }y 
P. E., Ph.D., D.Sc. (W. B. Saunders Company, 1933) 401 pres 
$2.75. ™ 
Dr. Schneider has written a practical textbook of 

which will be particularly useful to physical educators, A thor 

ough study of the organs and their functions is followed by appl 

cation of this knowledge to the efficiency of the body machine as a 


whole. The book is an outstanding contribution to the literature 
in this subject. 
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